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THE IMPRACTICAL PROFESSION 


| 

| NE of the favorite indoor sports of a certain type of businessman 
or politician who has achieved a modicum of success is to dis- 
| parage teachers and preachers. 


A recent outburst of this kind came from Mr. J. Lewis Coath of the 
Chicago Board of Education at the annual meeting of the National 
Public School Business officials. Said he: 


“Let your superintendent teach school; let your architect build 
buildings, and let your business manager be the real business manager. 
I say to you right here and now that it should be the big problem with 
you for consideration and it is your sacred duty not to allow your 
Board or your taxpayers to have the wool pulled over their eyes by 
superintendents of schools who want to further their own selfish ends. 
They are not competent; I never met a superintendent of a school 
whose judgment I would take for installing a $1500 bath-room in my 
own home because I am sure the darned thing would not work, if I 
followed his advice on any subject other than education.” 


With marvelous mental gymnastics he tortured from this the de- 
duction that we should oppose the National Education Bill. “Ain’t 
logic wonderful?” 


Suppose teachers retorted in kind. Suppose they told the gentle- 
man that when the Great Teacher said “Judge not that ye be not 
judged,” He may have meant it simply as a declarative sentence; not 
as an imperative, as often interpreted. We judge therefore that for 
narrowness, stupidity, and smirking self-sufficiency the statement of 
the gentleman from Chicago is entitled to the blue ribbon. 





We hereby offer to defend the thesis that superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers as a class are competent, earnest, intellectual, prac- 
tical, energetic, and hard-working, and that they possess, in addition, 
a high-mindedness, an idealism, a faith in youth, in human nature, and 
in democracy that makes them difficult to understand by those who 
grope their way through the mists of a materialistic mediocrity. Per- 
haps Board-of-Education-Member Coath has merely revealed himself. 
Let’s hope he’s not a type! 














HENRY 


HEN one reads the story of 
Henry Dodge he experiences 
much of the thrill that com- 
monly comes from the heroes of west- 
ern fiction. Dodge’s life is in a sense 
a cross section of the middle border 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. He possessed the self-confi- 
dence necessary for leadership, the firm 
character of the rigid disciplinarian, 
the unquestioned integrity that begets 
confidence, the sympathy with his fel- 
low man that insures democracy, and a 
faith in the West that never failed. 
Henry Dodge was born in Vincennes, 
Indiana, October 12, 1782. His father, 
Israel Dodge, came from a long line of 
New Englanders. He had served in the 
Revolutionary war and was wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine. While 
still a lad he had served on a slave ship 
between Africa and America. He 
drifted into Kentucky, where he met 
and married Nancy Ann Hunter, a 
Scotch-Irish girl whose parents had 
moved into that state from Pennsy]l- 
vania. Henry must have _ inherited 
from his mother many of the traits 
that made him such a successful pi- 
oneer leader. When Nancy Ann was 
about fifteen the town in which she 
lived was besieged by Indians. The 
only cow and calf in the stockade es- 
caped, and while others were debating 
what to do about it, Nancy Ann ran 
out with arrows flying about her, took 
the calf in her arms and ran to cover. 
The cow followed of course. One can 
imagine a man trying to drive in both 
cow and calf and losing his life. 
There are a few gaps in the story of 
Dodge’s early life. Apparently he had 
very little schooling even for those days 
of limited opportunity. A visit in a 
Kentucky village with his mother when 


Wisconsin’s First Territorial 
Governor 





DODGE 


he was about fourteen brought an ex- 
perience that would have made Tom 
Sawyer his loyal and devoted slave. 
He was returning to the village just at 
dusk when he saw an Indian about to 
scalp a white woman. He seized a 
stone and threw it at the savage, kill- 
ing him on the spot—an exploit like 
that of David and Goliath. When he 
told his mother what he had done she 
advised him to hide, for the Indians 
would surely attempt to avenge the 
death of their brother. Henry spent 
the night in the cemetery, safe from 
attacks, and the following morning 
joined an emigrant train going to Mis- 
souri. He arrived at St. Genevieve, 
where his uncle and father were en- 
gaged in lead mining and in trading 
with the Indians. He made many trips 
down the Mississippi and was very suc- 
cessful in his relations with both red 
and black men, as well as with the 
whites. 

In 1800 he married Christiana Mc- 
Donald, who was three years his ju- 
nior. 

Several years of uneventful trading 
and mining followed. Always a leader 
of men, Dodge was appointed deputy 
sheriff in 1805, although the year be- 
fore he, with nine others, had been con- 
victed for assault and battery. One re- 
calls Lincoln’s affairs with the Cary’s 
Grove boys. 

About this time Aaron Burr came to 
St. Genevieve and Dodge fell under the 
spell of his magnetic personality. 
With a friend he joined the expedition 
which Burr was leading to New Or- 
leans on some errand of mystery and 
which was causing much excitement in 
the Mississippi valley. After a few 
weeks Dodge decided that the purposes 
of Burr were not what he had thought 
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and he returned to St. Genevieve. Here 
he was met by an officer with a war- 
rant for his arrest on the charge of 
treason. Dodge was incensed, but ac- 
cepted service. He then went to the 
court house and waited for the grand 
jury of twelve men who had indicted 
him to come out. Removing his coat, 
he administered a thrashing to nine of 
them, but the other three ran away and 
his vengeance was not complete. 

He was almost immediately made 
sheriff of his county, in which capacity 
he served until 1821. During this pe- 
riod he personally executed two mur- 
derers in true Andrew Jackson style. 

A natural leader, he was made a 
lieutenant-colonel, and served in vari- 
ous Indian wars, always with distinc- 
tion and success. He was trusted by 
the red men because of his fairness and 
honesty, and was able to negotiate many 
favorable treaties with them. In 1820 
he was a delegate to the convention that 
framed the constitution for Missouri 
under the famous Missouri Compro- 
mise. 

About this time the lead mines of 
southwestern Wisconsin began to draw 
men, much as the discovery of gold in 
California did in 1849. - Dodge had suf- 
fered business reverses and in 1827 he 
moved to Wisconsin to the present site 
of the city of Dodgeville, with his wife, 
nine children, and four negro slaves. 
Here he built a home and began to 
mine, but difficulties with the Indians 
arose and he moved about four and a 
half miles to the southwest where he 
purchased a thousand acres. With the 
help of his negroes he often mined as 
much as two thousand pounds of lead 
in a single day. He built the first lead 
smelter in the state, shipping his lead 
to New Orleans from Helena on the 
Wisconsin river. 

Wisconsin was then a part of Michi- 
gan territory, and Fort Union, as 
Dodgeville was then called, was a long 
way from the capital. Evidently the 
problem of taxation was a pressing 
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one then as now, for in 1829 we find 
Dodge writing to the governor: “The 
people of the mining country have paid 
a greater amount of taxes than any 
equal number of citizens.” This has a 
familiar sound. Apparently the people 
approved of his position, for in 1831 
they chose him to represent them in 
the territorial legislature at Detroit; 
but because of the Black Hawk war he 
never attended a session. 

The Black Hawk war began on April 
6, 1832 and ended August 2 of the same 
year. About 700 Sauk and Winnebago 
Indians were fighting against 4000 
whites. The first battle, at Stillman’s 
Creek, was a decisive victory for Black 
Hawk. All of the lead region was 
alarmed and panicky. Dodge’s influ- 
ence prevented the Winnebago from 
joining Black Hawk. On June 16 he 
led his men against an Indian band on 
the Horseshoe Bend of the Pecatonica 
river in Lafayette county. Here, on a 
battle field ‘‘not to exceed sixty feet 
square” the second battle of “war” was 
fought. All but two of the Indians 
were killed and Dodge lost but three 
men. “This little action will equal any 
for courage, brilliancy, and success in 
the whole history of Indian wars.” It 
revived confidence in the army and was 
soon followed by successes at Wiscon- 
sin Heights and Bad Axe, the capture 
of Black Hawk and the annihilation 
of his forces. 

Dodge’s courage, perseverance, 
knowledge of the Indians, and tireless 
efforts were mainly responsible for the 
quick ending of what might have been 
a devastating series of massacres. 
General Atkinson was in nominal 
charge of the army, although President 
Jackson seemed to have had little faith 
in his ability, for he wrote him once 
that if he did not put an end to the war 
in a few days he would strike his name 
from the roll of the army. After the 
battle at Bad Axe Atkinson said to 
Dodge, “You have led me on to vic- 
tory, you have saved me.” 
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The Black Hawk uprising cost up- 
ward of $2,000,000 and the lives of 250 
white soldiers and six or seven hun- 
dred Indians. It was a useless, wanton 
war. It did, however, bring to the at- 
tention of the world the great possibili- 
ties of W.sconsin, and soon settlers 
were pouring into the state from the 
East and from Europe. While this de- 
velopment was going on Dodge was in 
the far west as cclonel of dragoons. 
He returned to his home in 1835. 


In 1836 Wisconsin was made a terri- 
tory and President Jackson appointed 
Henry Dodge as the first governor. He 
took the oath of office at Mineral Point 
on July 4, 1836. His appointment was 
for three years at a salary of $1500. 
He received an additional $1000 for act- 
ing as superintendent of Indian affairs. 
There were then four counties east of 
the Mississippi with a population of 
11,683. Two more counties—Dubuque 
and Des Moines—extended west to the 
Missouri and had a_ population of 
10,531. 


Dodge had designated Belmont as the 
capital and the first territorial legisla- 
ture convened there on October 25, 
1836. The legislature consisted of a 
council of thirteen members and a 
House of Representatives of twenty- 
six. The governor read his message on 
the first day of the session, which lasted 
forty-six days. Forty-two laws were 
passed and the permanent capital was 
located at Madison. The second ses- 
sion was held in Burlington. On De- 
cember 12 the capitol burned, but the 
legislature kept on with its work. It 
adjourned late in January after pass- 
ing 100 bills, of which Dodge vetoed 
five. 


The first session of the legislature to 
meet in Madison convened on Novem- 
ber 26, 1838. Dodge sent a strong mes- 
sage in which he urged a tax upon the 
land of non-residents to be used for 
schools. One reads here his faith in 
education, for he said: 
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Henry Dodge 


“Its happy influence over the morals 
of our citizens would promote the 
cause of Religion and Virtue, and ce- 
ment more clearly the bonds of our po- 
litical union, and be the means of pre- 
paring the rising generation to partici- 
pate in the councils of our common 
country, as well as to enjoy and de- 
fend our free institutions from the pol- 
luting touch of aristocracy and despot- 
ism.” 


In his next message he reflects the 
Wisconsin attitude of today: “It must 
be admitted, however, that monied as- 
sociations are not republican in their 
tendency, and when used for purposes 
of speculation have a withering influ- 
ence on the best interests of the great 
mass of the community. Monopolies 
of every kind should be put down, and 
all corporations strictly confined to the 
privileges of their charters.” 


He was constantly urging statehood. 
When the Whigs came into power in 
1840 Dodge was removed as governor 
but was at once elected territorial 

















delegate to Congress. Evidently he 
had not a high regard for his fellow 
congressmen, for he writes to a friend: 

“You have Never Seen Such a Body 
of men Convened as the present Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
Bitter and Vindicative as they Can be 
Towards Each other & but Little of 
that Courtesy Necessary in Legislative 
Bodies, the Whigs are divided and Cut 
to pieces Among themselves . 
and to tell you My Opinion there ap- 
pears to be With the Heads of the De- 
partments a great deficiency of Prac- 
tical Knowledge to enable them to ad- 
minister the Govt.” 

When the Democrats returned to 
power with the election of Polk to the 
presidency in 1844, Dodge was reap- 
pointed to the governorship. President 
Polk justified his appointment by say- 
ing that Dodge “was a pioneer of the 
West, an old Indian fighter, a man of 
high character and one of the common 
people.” He still regarded education 
as fundamental in a democracy, and in 
his first message he urged a revision of 
the school laws. He also pressed for 
Wisconsin’s admission as a state. The 
legislature passed an act providing for 
the creation of a state and in April 
1846 a referendum gave it a six to one 
majority. 

After the constitution was ratified 
Wisconsin came into the Union on May 
29, 1848, as the thirtieth star in the 
flag. At the election Henry Dodge and 
Isaac Walker were chosen Wisconsin’s 
first senators. The former was as- 
signed to the class whose term expired 
in 1851. (See Constitution of United 
States Article I, Section 3.) His son, 
August Caesar Dodge, was serving as 
senator from the new state of Iowa. 
It is interesting to note that Dodge 
voted against the Kansas—Nebraska 
bill while his son supported it. Dur- 


ing the nine years he served in the 
senate he was in close contact with 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Cass, Douglas, 
and Jefferson Davis, who had served 
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under him in the Black Hawk war. 
His closest personal friend was 
Thomas H. Benton of Missouri. Dodge 
was not a great senator; he lacked aca- 
demic training, he was not interested in 
abstract questions of government, nor 
was he a good public speaker. His tal- 
ents were administrative and executive; 
he was more of a Jackson than a Jef- 
ferson. 

He voted consistently against the ex- 
tension of slavery, was opposed to the 
nullification ideals of Calhoun, and in 
general represented the principles 
which Lincoln later expressed so ably. 
His theory of office is expressed in the 
following statement: 

“As long as I represent the people of 
Wisconsin, and as long as their legis- 
lature which sends me here, instructs 
me, as it has done ever since I was a 
member of this body, for eight years, I 
feel bound to conform my action to their 
instructions, or resign my position.” 

During his senatorship a New York 
convention nominated him for the 
vice-presidency, but he declined the 
honor. In 1857, at the age of 75, he re- 
tired from the senate. President Pierce 
offered to appoint him governor of 
Washington territory but he declined. 
He spent his last years with his son 
Augustus Caesar Dodge in Burlington, 
Iowa, where he died June 19, 1867, two 
years after the death of his wife. 

Wisconsin people have not been as 
greatly interested in Henry Dodge as 
his career warrants. In many ways he 
typifies those qualities of citizenship 
that have made Wisconsin a great 
state—strength of body, strength of 
character, human sympathy, faith in 
the state, and tireless industry. Like 
all leaders, he was charged by his op- 
ponents with being egotistical, head- 
strong, and selfish. His career is the 
best evidence of his character, and the 
epitaph on his tomb, “He served his 
own generation by the will of God,” is 
a fair statement of the work of Wis- 
consin’s greatest pioneer. 











Special Weeks, Days, Essays, 
Posters 


By C. E. Hedges, Neenah 


INCE the Great War, the public 
schools have received requests from 
many organizations to promote 

plans and activities of one kind or an- 
other. Under the stimulus of patriot- 
ism many of these special projects, not 
heretofore included in the curriculum 
of the public school, were introduced, 
and they have flourished like a green 
bay tree. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that so many organizers and 
promoters want to use public schools 
to promote pet ideas or schemes. 

We have all felt the pressure of these 
special weeks, days, or plans. Attract- 
ive in make-up, plausible in tone, and 
apparently sincere in spirit, the “spe- 
cial week” idea has established itself; 
so that many teachers feel they are not 
up with the times unless at least some 
of the special weeks are included in 
their work. 

This idea of up-to-dateness is rein- 
forced by the fact that both pupils and 
parents are made aware of the plans 
of the promoters through extensive 
publicity. It is consequently not sur- 
prising that so many outside activities 
have found such a gratifying reception 
in the public schools. 

There is indeed reason to think that 
some of these activities might well be 
of distinct help to the schools. No 
teacher wishes to divorce school from 
life. Probably the teacher, somewhat 
withdrawn from _ business, political, 
and industrial relations, does not see 
the trend of modern times in as true 
a light as do others. If this be so, out- 
side interests can perform a real serv- 
ice to public education by bringing to 
the attention of the teachers the activi- 
ties, problems, and importance of 
things outside the text book. 

There are several reasons why many 
of the organizations fostering “special 
weeks” or “special days” have not filled 


a real educational need. No doubt 
some of the promoters are honest and 
sincere, but in other cases there is a 
suspicion that the authors are more 
concerned in promoting their pet 
schemes than they are with the wel- 
fare of American public education. 
The psychology employed is that of the 
advertiser, which, instead of making 
for sane balance and true evaluation, 
often does quite the reverse. Those of 
us who read the present day auto ad- 
vertisements wonder how it is possible 
for our old machine to go at all with- 
out an oil filter, gasoline purifier, or 
air cleaner, and yet we know that in 
the past autos have given satisfactory 
service for thousands of miles without 
the “‘new fangled contraptions.” 

Very often those requesting the 
“special week” have little information 
about what the schools are trying to 
accomplish. They assume that teach- 
ers have no knowledge or interest in 
such matters as safety first, fire pre- 
vention, good books, humaneness _ to- 
wards animals, good English, conserva- 
tion, good posture, the constitution, 
or good citizenship. They assume, 
furthermore, that the best way to 
teach these things is to make a spe- 
cial drive of a few days or a week on 
the particular thing. Certainly such a 
teaching method is debatable. So far 
as I know, there is no evidence that if 
a teacher wishes to teach the principles 
of fire prevention, it is best to try to 
do it all in one special “fire prevention 
week.” It is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that after a short period of in- 
tensive, strenuous attention to one 
thing there may come a period of re- 
laxation. Good English for a week 
and then our usual English until next 
year! How much of the good English 
during the good English week really 
carries on throughout the vear? 
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Of course the “special week” pro- 
moters will claim that nothing can be 
lost by the inclusion of the special 
week, that it serves to focus the at- 
tention of the public and the school on 
an important element of life, and that 
the regular school work may go on just 
the same. 

This argument is specious. We 
know very well that whenever a spe- 
cial week or a special day is put in 
something else is put out. If the spe- 
cial week is worth more than the ordi- 
nary week, well and good, but always 
we must answer the question: Which 
is worth more? 

Then, too, if a special week is desir- 
able for good English, or good books, 
or good posture, or eat more bread, 
why not a good writing week, a good 
geography week, a good hygiene week, 
a correct arithmetic week, or a good 
morals week? Spinach is a valuable 
article of diet and most of us eat too 
little of it. Why not have a spinach 
week? Buttermilk is said to prolong 
life, therefore I vote a buttermilk week, 
especially for superintendents of 
schools. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
we are observing special .weeks or days 
for special topics not because a careful 
study has been made to determine 
whether these topics really deserve 
special attention, but because these 
topics have been advertised to be worth 
more than others. Who knows whether 
they are or not? The special days have 
been quite largely forced upon the 
school from the outside by outside in- 
terests. The methods are often arbi- 
trary, and where a long essay is de- 
manded the results are many times per- 
nicious. Happy the _ superintendent 
and teachers in whose school the chil- 
dren in the upper grades can write 
correctly and interestingly two or three 
paragraphs on some topic within their 
own experiences. 

Far be it from me to belittle the im- 
portance of more intensive, earnest, 
and practical school work. Education 
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is in the making and we need much 
help, but until the relative value of each 
of these special weeks or days has been 
scientifically determined no _ teacher 
should feel discredited because he does 
not include them all in his program of 
education. For the present each one 
of us without fear or favor should se- 
lect such of these special occasions as 
he judges best for his particular school 
system, and he should feel free to work 
out the project as he deems best. 





AFTER SCHOOL 


When home from school’s long day he 
drifts 

And to my gaze his fresh face lifts, 

I read the tale of all the joys 

And sorrows that are every boy’s— 

I knew them once. I feel them yet, 

Through later living’s deeper fret. 

But still I hold him close and say: 

“Son, tell me all about your day.” 


He tells me—whimpering o’er each 
grief, 

And laughing next in swift relief: 

The big, bad boy who hid his hat; . 

The girl who slipped from where she 
sat, 

To meet with Teacher’s well-earned 
frown; 

And how the littlest boy fell down! 

I list—not that I do not know, 

But only that I love him so. 


When, at life’s troublous school day’s 

close, 
Each world-worn pupil homeward goes, 
Straight to the Father’s eyes we'll raise 
Our own, prepared for blame or praise. 
He'll slip an arm around, and say: 
“Child, tell me all about your day.” 
Not that Our Father does not know, 
But only that He loves us so. 

By Strickland Gillilan 








Wisconsin’s Ability to Support Education 


[The following letter and the analysis by Mr. C. P. Cary are submitted with- 
out comment. The work of Mr. Norton of the National Education Association 
is one of the finest services of that organization. We especially commend the 
bulletin referred to, “The Ability of the States to Support Education,” as worthy 


of study by local organizations this winter. 


We have a financial problem in 


education. Wisconsin can solve it through her teachers. Mr. Norton and Mr. 


Cary here give us a start.] 


Dear Mr. Doudna: 

I have your letter of June 16th and 
am glad to offer the following interpre- 
tation of Wisconsin’s effort to support 
education judged by her ability to do so. 
My statements are based upon data 
given in our recently published study 
entitled, ‘“‘The Ability of the States to 
Support Education.” 

Wisconsin, with tangible wealth 
worth $7,860,407,000, ranks fourteenth 
among the states of the Union as to 
value of accumulated wealth (see 
Chart I, page 6). Wisconsin, with an 
average annual current income of 
$1,572,949,000, ranks twelfth among 
the states of the Union, (see Chart III, 
page 11). The ratio of children, aged 
6 to 13, to population in Wisconsin is 
16.27 percent, which is almost exactly 
the same as in the country as a whole, 
(16.72 percent, see Chart VIII, page 
25). Wisconsin has no special educa- 
tional burden due to the fact that an 
unusual percentage of its population is 
children. 

When various measures of the eco- 
nomic power of Wisconsin (see first 
paragraph of Chapter III, page 29) 
are divided by its number of children, 
we find that it ranks twenty-eighth 
among the states in wealth per child, 
and twenty-fourth among the states in 
average annual current income per 
child (column 7 to 11, table 10, page 
30). 

Wisconsin has $18,354.37 of tangible 
property per child, aged 6 to 13, as 
compared with $17,618.56 for the 
country as a whole. The average 
yearly current income in Wisconsin is 
$3,672.90 as compared with $3,840.15 





in the country asa whole. Other meas- 
ures of the number of units of wealth 
per child closely agree with this (see 
figures in columns 8 to 11, table 12, 
after Wisconsin). When these figures 
are averaged, we may say that Wis- 
consin has 99 percent as much eco- 
nomic power behind each child to be 
educated as is found in the country as 
a whole. In short, Wisconsin has al- 
most exactly the same ability to sup- 
port its schools as the country as a 
whole. 

Table 19 shows that in the nation as 
a whole, educational expenditures con- 
stitute a sum which is .51 percent of its 
wealth. Wisconsin is expending ex- 
actly the same percentage, .51 percent, 
of its wealth for school support. Simi- 
larly, in column 4 of the table, it will 
be seen that the nation spends 2.33 per- 
cent of its current income for schools, 
whereas Wisconsin spends 2.55 percent 
of its current income for school sup- 
port. Interpreting these facts in an- 
other way, we may say that if the ratio 
of wealth possessed to expenditures 
made for education in the United 
States as a whole (.51 percent) is given 
the value 1.00 (see column 7, table 19), 
then the percentage of wealth expended 
for schools in Wisconsin (.51 percent), 
also has a value of 1.00. Similarly, if 
the percentage of average income ex- 
pended for education in the United 
States (2.33 percent) is given the valuc 
1.00 (column 9), then the percentage of 
income expended for schools in Wis- 
consin has a value of 1.09. 

When the various measures of the 
effort being made by Wisconsin to sup- 
port its schools are averaged, we may 
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say that Wisconsin is making approxi- 
mately five percent greater effort to 
support its schools than is the nation 


as a whole. In short, school expendi- 
tures in Wisconsin require slightly 
more economic effort than is being 
made by the nation as a whole. 

It is probably true, that the greater 
the ability of the states to support edu- 
cation, the easier it is to allot a given 
percentage of its total economic re- 
sources to education. Since Wisconsin 
has approximately average ability to 
support education, we would expect it 
to make at least an average effort to 
support its schools. 

It is interesting to compare the ef- 
fort being made to support schools in 
Wisconsin with that being made by ad- 
joining states. The data in column 12 
of table 19 show that educational ex- 
penditures in Wisconsin require about 
105 percent as much effort as do school 
costs in the country as a whole. The 
expenditures for education in Michigan 
require 122 percent as much effort as 
is being made in the country as a whole; 
in Indiana 157 percent as much effort; 
in Illinois 87 percent; in Iowa 135 per- 
cent; and in Minnesota 145 percent as 
much effort as in the nation as a whole. 
In short, it may be stated that school 
expenditures in Wisconsin at present 
require a smaller percentage of its eco- 
nomic power than is required by the 
school expenditures of any of the sur- 
rounding states except Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
which are all making greater effort to 
support their schools than is Wisconsin. 


This study does not attempt to state 
whether the financial support given 
schools in Wisconsin is adequate to the 
task which they have to perform. The 
facts are clear, however, that if educa- 
tional efficiency demands, Wisconsin 
can substantially increase the amount 
appropriated for school support before 
it will have reached the place where it 
is devoting as large a percentage of its 
economic power to school support as is 
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being done by most of the states situ- 
ated in the same section of the country. 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) John K. Norton, 
Director, Research Division 





HOW DOES WISCONSIN RANK IN 
EDUCATIONAL EFFICIENCY? 


By C. P. CARY 


ATHER, let us ask how did Wis- 
consin rank in comparison with 
other states in the year 1921-2, 

for we have no later statistics. The 
present writer left the office of state 
superintendent in July, 1921 after ev- 
erything was “set” in the way of sal- 
aries, length of .school year, and the 
like for the year mentioned; therefore 
the following facts are perhaps of more 
interest to him than to the average 
reader, but they should interest all 
readers of the JOURNAL. 

The first fact that hits us in the face 
in a Research Bulletin recently issued 
by the National Education Association 
is that—Wisconsin stands 28th in fi- 
nancial ability to support education. 

In other words, Wisconsin would be 
in her natural place if she ranked 28th 
in educational efficiency; she would be 
making just average “effort.” 

We are told in the Bulletin that we 
were doing a little better than that in 
1921-2; in the matter of financial “ef- 
fort”? we ranked 21st down from the 
top. In other words, we were not 
straining ourselves in respect to money 
spent on our schools even if we were a 
trifle better than the average, while 
our finances were a little less than av- 
erage, considering wealth and income. 

This reminds us afresh of the Ayres 
report of 1910, which ranked us 28th in 
efficiency. This was our proper rat- 
ing, or near it, if money tells the whole 
story. But that argument would also 
prove that fresh codfish is better in 
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Denver than in Boston because it costs 
more. 

The Ayres report “proved” that a 
state with a population of one-half of 
one person per square mile could be 
more efficient in education than Wis- 
consin with almost one hundred times 
as many per square mile. Such are the 
absurdities into which educational 
statisticians fall. Ordinary horse sense 
would often be very helpful. 

It is true that Wisconsin as a whole 
has never strained herself financially 
in support of elementary and secondary 
education; we might easily do more 
than we have ever yet done. Our “ef- 
fort” as compared with the effort of 
some of our neighboring states, as given 
in another column of the JOURNAL for 
this month from the pen of Dr. Norton, 
author of the Bulletin, makes us blush— 
at first. 

Take Indiana, for example. He 
tells us Indiana made an effort repre- 
sented by the figures 157, while Wis- 
consin made an effort represented by 
105. Indiana made an effort one and a 
half times as great as Wisconsin in the 
year 1921-2, and at the same time she 
had about a hundred dollars per child 
of school age more income than Wis- 
consin had, and about a billion dollars 
more wealth. Under such circum- 
stances it is to be expected that Indiana 
far excelled Wisconsin in ‘‘education.”’ 
But education is too vague a term. 
Let us “concrete” it if we can and learn 
in what respects we were distanced. 


(1) (2) (8) 
Wisconsin ~..-.--------- 14 9 1 
Mitnois ....-..-s=---s.-- 7 5 23 
Michigan - 
lowa. .._- Lio Jee tens! Me 15 
CO —_——— 33 22 
Minnesota _______-_----_- 23 17 20 


The items are: 
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Turning to Table 17 of the Bulletin 
we readily see that in the five items the 
author calls “Indications of Efficiency” 
Wisconsin is decidedly ahead of Indiana 
in all items but one,—percent of attend- 
ance in high school. Turn next to 
Table 16 and note that in 1921-2 we 
were rated higher in teachers’ salaries; 
turn now to value of school property 
per child enrolled (Table 13) and ob- 
serve that we outrank Indiana in that 
respect also. 

Summing it up, we outrank Indiana 
in every point that is given in the Bul- 
letin as indicating efficiency except one, 
and that is percent of attendance in 
high school. 

What did Indiana do with her money? 


‘Search me; that is not my problem. 


The Bulletin says, however, that Indi- 
ana spent more money for non-salary 
items than any other state but Cali- 
fornia. 

It has always seemed to me a merit 
to keep the non-salary annual cost (not 
including building) low as compared 
with salaries. This item exceeded the 
teacher-salary item by about 80%, 
while in Wisconsin the teacher-salary 
item was in the lead. Perhaps trans- 
portation of pupils had something to do 
with it. 

Below is a little table giving the 
ranking in the “efficiency items” of all 
the states mentioned in Dr. Norton’s 
article. The ranking is in relation to 
the whole United States, but shows the 
relative ranking of the states here 
listed : 


(4 (5) (6) (7) 
12 19% 8 10 
8 24 10 9 


Average 


12 11/14 
13 5/7 


33 33 21 


9% 13 26 17 27 21 


23 14% 5 24 18 


(1) No. of days schools were kept open on the average 


(2) Percent daily attendance 


(3) Percent attending high school 


(4) Salaries of teachers 


(5) Percentage of Normal teachers 
(6) School property valuation per each child attending 


Number of years pupils attend on average (180 day basis) 


























This table means that Wisconsin, for 
example, stood fourteenth among states 
in respect to the number of days schools 
were kept open; ninth in respect to 
percent of attendance, and so on. 

These are the only items given in the 
Bulletin which have a real educational 
bearing. Note that Wisconsin leads 
all the states in this group with which 
Dr. Norton compares us, and bear in 
mind that these figures are taken di- 
rectly and unchanged from the Bulle- 
tin. Do I need to explain that the 
higher the figures the lower the stand- 
ing? Everything is counted from the 
top down, like the “points” in an ora- 
torical contest. 

As I figure it, using the present Bul- 
letin for data, Washington, which stood 
at the top of the scale in the Ayres Re- 
port, just manages to nose out Wiscon- 
sin for twelfth place. It ranks a mere 
fraction better than we, so Wisconsin 
has to be content in thirteenth place 
among the states educationally, though 
as pointed out, that was some five years 
ago. 

Oddly enough, I think, it is our low 
percent of high school attendance and 
our low percent of Normal teachers 
which, more than anything else, pull 
us down in standing. (See table 
above). 

Here then, is the lesson of the Bul- 
letin: 

Wisconsin ranks 28th in 
ability to support her schools. 

Wisconsin ranks 13th in her educa- 
tional efficiency. Not so bad. 

Wisconsin accomplishes this feat by 
reason of school economy. 

This economy is not at the expense of 
good buildings and the like, for in that 
we stand eighth; nor does it mean that 
we skimp our teachers’ salaries, for in 
salary rating we stand twelfth in the 
entire country. At least we did, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin, in 1921-2. 

When did Wisconsin get this way? 
So far as money is concerned mainly 
in the period from 1918 to 1921. How 


financial 
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did it get that way? By terrific fight- 
ing. For example, in 1917-18, accord- 
ing to this Bulletin, we stood in sal- 
aries of teachers at 82% of the aver- 
age for the United States as a whole; 
in four years from that time we 
reached 105% of the average for the 
country at large. The war? No; for 
the war drove salaries up everywhere; 
we gained much faster than the coun- 
try at large. That was the result of 
effort. If you do not believe it ask 
some of the school board members who 
met to reduce salaries all along the 
line. 

Our high rating in school property 
per child was the result of condemna- 
tion of poor school buildings and poor 
equipment. 

There was a fight to reduce “graft”; 
a fight for more supervision; a fight for 
better health conditions; a fight to 
keep politicians from manipulating the 
schools. One might go on indefinitely 
as to the fight that went on constantly 
for years, and doubtless will go on for 
years to come. 

“Good schools” mean a good fight; 
they do not come of their own accord. 

Money is an important element in 
school efficiency; but our statisticians 
ought to learn that there is such a 
thing as school economy,—the art of 
getting much out of what you have to 
spend for education. 


We do not find that civilization light- 
ens men’s toils; as yet it has increased 
them; and in this effect I see the sign 
of a deep defect in what we call the 
progress of society. It cannot be the 
design of the Creator that the whole of 
life should be spent in drudgery for the 
supply of animal wants. That civiliza- 
tion is very imperfect in which the 
mass of men can redeem no time from 
bodily labor for intellectual, moral, and 
social culture.—William Ellery Chan- 


ning 








A Study in Contrasts 


[Here are two valuable articles which seem to us worth reprinting. Read 


them and profit.] 
PRINCIPAL’S CODE 


. W. LEHMAN did a good piece of 
work on his master’s thesis at 
the Ohio State University. Dur- 

ing the progress of his work on that 
thesis Mr. Lehman worked out some 
points which relate, concretely, to the 
work of a principal. These items of 
observation in regard to the admini- 
strative aspects of a principal’s work 
are summarized as follows: 


1. Never criticize a predecessor. 

2. Criticize no one destructively in 
the presence of others. And do not 
“tear down” unless you can suggest 
improvement. 

8. Do not act independently of oth- 
ers. Whether or not you use their 
suggestions, consult your associates 
about matters of more than personal 
importance. 

4. Always give sincere consideration 
to the feelings and experience of others. 

5. Greatest success comes from the 
proper delegation of duties to others. 

6. Cultivate a pleasing manner in 
giving suggestions and instructions. 

7. Be sure you are right before 
making decisions. 

8. Be sure that you do things thor- 
oughly at the right time. 

9. Let “service to others” 
watchword. 

10. Never allow personal desire to 
overshadow justice toward pupils and 
teachers. 

11. Before publishing items of 
school business, such as costs, consider 
public reaction through a possible mis- 
understanding of conditions. 

12. Avoid “chumminess” with stu- 
dents or teachers beyond carefully 
thought out limits because of the con- 


be the 


sequences. 
13. Authority must not be asserted 
except in unusual circumstances. 


Avoid it by leading teachers and asso- 
ciates to your way of thinking, if it is 





better than theirs. Suggest your points 
in such a manner as this, “Do you 
think this or that would be an improve- 
ment or an advantage?” 

14. Never allow people to think you 
are conscious of doing favors for them. 

15. Do not request students to avoid 
things you are guilty of doing. 

16. Do not request unnecessary work 
of teachers or pupils, because it is not 
their duty to satisfy your whims. Ev- 
ery investigation must have a worthy 
purpose. 

17. You cannot discipline a pupil by 
using threats or force. He will ignore 
the punishment and do his utmost to 


“get even.” 
From American Educational Digest 





DUTIES OF SUPERVISORS 


By J. M. KNISELEY, Seattle 


Principal Green Lake Elementary 
School 


RUTH seekers and scientific in- 
vestigators, especially the re- 
searchers, are subjecting prac- 
tically everything educational to a 
searching analysis these days. Pro- 
cedures are being tested, theories chal- 
lenged, beliefs studied, curricula reor- 
ganized, objectives redefined, and fal- 
lacies exposed. There is not much in 
the nature of educational endeavor that 
is not being scientifically probed. 
it seems a bit strange, therefore, with 
so much probing, challenging, testing 
and analyzing, that the work of an en- 
tire class of educational workers should 
have been overlooked. No really sci- 
entific study of the work of the super- 
visors has so far been made. The fol- 
lowing is offered as a small contribu- 
tion to the results of educational re- 
zearch. It is at least a conscientious 
effort to define the responsibilities and 
outline the duties of supervisors. It is 
probably the most serious attempt yet 
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made to determine and set forth what 
supervisors ought to do, and how they 
ought to do it. 

Inasmuch as results of investigations 
are frequently affected by the precon- 
ceptions of the investigator, this sub- 


ject is approached from two distinct’ 


points of view. First, “From the Out- 
side Looking In,” and second, “From 
the Inside Looking Out.” 

If the following propositions are read 
in the spirit in which they are written 
a clearer understanding of the duties of 
supervisors may possibly result. 


From the Outside, Looking In 


It is obviously the duty of super- 
visors: 

1. To establish a clear understand- 
ing of the relative importance of the 
various subjects of the curriculum, 
placing beyond the possibility of doubt 
that each one outranks all the rest. 

2. To insure that each subject gets 
twice as much time and attention as 
any other. 

3. To guard against the calamitous 
consequences of a quiet mind on the 
part of principals and teachers. 

4. To plan and conduct an abund- 
antly adequate number of principals’ 
meetings, teachers’ meetings, commit- 
tee meetings, and meetings. 

5. To prepare and send out an am- 
ple supply of tests, measurements, ex- 
ercises, etc., to relieve teachers of all 
responsibility for investigating the 
weaknesses of pupils, a task for which 
their intimate contact with the chil- 
dren renders them manifestly unfit. 

6. To devise and call for an impres- 
sive number of reports, questionnaires, 
ete. 

7. To make certain that these re- 
ports are sufficiently lengthy, compli- 
cated, useless and senseless, and to take 
precaution against their ever being 
read. 

8. To make careful plans that goodly 
numbers of these meetings, reports, 
questionnaires, tests, etc., coincide as to 
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date, and that the number is duly aug- 
mented as the end of the year ap- 
proaches. 

9. To guard principals and teachers 
against the danger of too high an esti- 
mate of their own work. 

10. To guard members of the corps, 
and especially the principals, against 
temptation to indulge in impulsive and 
irresponsible conduct, sometimes erro- 
neously referred to as “initiative.” 

11. To produce an adequate supply 
of inspiration for the “system,” and to 
protect with their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honors, the copyright 
to the same. 

12. To see that some thousands of 
books, pamphlets, and magazine arti- 
cles are recommended each year for 
professional reading, and that most of 
them are available in New York, Chi- 
cago, or Washington, D. C. 

13. To exercise due diligence to see 
that the pupils are not spoiled by too 
much attention to their childish affairs, 
and that the time of the teachers is de- 
voted to making sample booklets, speci- 
mens of handwork, reports on daily ac- 
tivities, and other things that really 
matter. 

14. To gather samples of superior 
work from gifted children to serve as 
a basis for minimal essentials. 

15. To insist that a generous amount 
of individual attention be given to ev- 
ery pupil, and that the amount of this 
attention be proportionately increased 
as the number of pupils per room rises. 

16. To combat with fervor the preva- 
lent epidemic of misbegotten notions, 
sentimental twaddle and exploded the- 
ories concerning individual differences, 
mental ages, I. Q’s, etc., and to stoutly 
maintain that any teacher who cannot 
by using standardized methods turn out 
standardized pupils equipped with the 
necessary knowledge, not only for en- 
trance but throughout attendance at 
standardized high schools, is a hopeless 
pedagogical fat-head. At the same 
time to support vigorously the funda- 
mental doctrine demonstrated by recent 
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exveriments and _ scientific research, 
that no two pupils have any real simi- 
larity and no two should pursue the 
same course, or have the same teacher, 
or attend the same school. 


From the Inside, Looking Out 


1. To know and to have the highest 
enthusiasm for the personal hobby of 
each of the 1700 teachers. 

2. To always bear in mind that noth- 
ing really matters. 

3. To instinctively recognize that the 
room now being visited has the slow 
group of a weak division of a retarded 
class, and that the prize dummy is now 
about to recite. 

4. To believe and remember that all 
explanations, excuses, and alibis are in- 
herently truthful and entirely trust- 
worthy. 

5. To be able to direct and inspire, 
and furnish leadership to all the teach- 
ers without bothersome meetings, con- 
ferences, or bulletins. 

6. To so standardize courses of study 
and requirements that they will be 
equally applicable in schools composed 
of Japs, Chinese, Russians, Jews, Ital- 
ians, Negroes or natives. 

7. To say on each occasion what will 
fit every other occasion, and will con- 
vey the same idea to and be accepted in 
the same sense by every teacher 
present. 

8. To possess sufficient Machiavellian 
insight and Wilsonian vocabulary to be 
able to give inspiration and guidance 
to some 1700 individuals, and in each 
case supply what God forgot. 

9. To give a model lesson in every 
classroom at least once a week. 

10. To disregard impressions and ob- 
servations, and avoid the pernicious 
habit of forming judgments and mak- 
ing marks. 

11. To put the following into daily 
practice: 


The little good you may have seen, record. 
Forgetting trite and weaker things 
When you were bored. 
Remember this—the best we do 


Is ever hid from human view, 
Known only to the Lord. 


12. To fulfill the following ‘“Morn- 
ing Prayer,” written by a Seattle 
teacher: 

Now I wake me up to work, 

Inclined, perhaps, a bit to shirk. 

If I don’t do the thing I ought, 

I pray Thee, Lord, I don’t get caught. 

But should I do my best, and more, 

May ‘The Powers That Be’ walk in the door, 


Amen. 
Washington Educational Journal 


VICARIOUS PARENTHOOD 


Say not that we are childless though we 
call 

No maiden daughter nor voung man- 
hood son. 

A thousand lives and more have touched 
our own 

In fellowship as sweet as that of home. 

The precious substance of a human life 

Into our care is given to shape, to 
mould 

Like that fair model of the Father- 
Mind 

Who looked upon His work and called 
it good. 

More potent than the personal ties of 
blood 

Is that unselfish love enfolding all, 

So rich in giving though it harvests 
not 

The fields of golden grain that it has 
sown. 


Josephine M. Fabricant 
De Witt Clinton High School, N. Y. C. 


Business life is like the work of a pot- 
ter with his clay. It is coarse material 
and his hands grow soiled in it; but it is 
not for him to reject it because it is not 
clean, or to dabble in it like a child, just 
for the sake of getting dirty. It is for 
him to take it as it is, and to work out 
the shapes of beauty which are possible 
under the laws and limits of the clay.— 
Francis G. Peabody. 
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OOKS—Good teachers are usually 

lovers of good books. They have 

cultivated the reading habit, and 
have a native or acquired taste for the 
best that has been written. And now 
comes a great impetus to reading, for 
the world’s champion prize fighter— 
Gene Tunney—is a confessed and un- 
ashamed book lover. He even admits 
a devotion to Nietzsche and poetry. 
One thinks of the line in Masefield’s 
“The Everlasting Mercy”— 
“With brain divinely knit to limb.” 
It seems strange that pugilists should 
like poetry, although poets sometimes 
admit a weakness for pugilists. Keats 
loved them and Shakspere seems to 
have had a tender spot for physical 
strength. Anyway, literature is look- 
ing up. 


[ NSTITUTES—Teachers meet in in- 

stitutes presumably to learn how to 
improve their teaching procedures, to 
get information, and to renew their 
faith in their profession. But when 
they find an institute program crowded 
with self-invited uplifters and time- 
killers they have a right to question 
whether or not their time has been 
profitably used. This is one weakness, 
but there is another almost as bad— 
overloading with what is worth while. 
Somewhere between the two extremes 
is the ideal institute in which there is 
a definite plan, conductors who know 
what to say and how to say it, and who 
have enough personality to give tone 
and color to their work. It is not easy 
to plan such an institute but it can be 
done. Miss Matilda Horn, Superin- 
tendent of Calumet County, among oth- 
ers, does it effectively. 

We are all for health work, but it 
sometimes seems to us that the State 
Board of Health might hold health in- 
stitutes and focus attention upon their 
problems through them. There is such 
a thing as over-working a_ willing 
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horse. If health workers are put on 
teachers’ institute programs they should 
be a part of and not an addition to the 
regular program. And this is in no 
sense a criticism of the people who do 
the work; their talks are usually both 
interesting and ‘instructive. But a 
teachers’ institute is for teachers. 


RAMMAR—For many years we 

were told that grammar was use- 
less, dreary, and profitless. Good Eng- 
lish was to be caught, like contagious 
diseases. Recent studies have shown 
how impossible it is to teach composi- 
tion, or even literature, effectively to 
pupils who have no knowledge of sen- 
tence structure. The work of Charters 
and of O’Shea and Stormzand has fur- 
nished ample evidence and _ scientific 
infermation upon which to base a cur- 
riculum in grammar far removed from 
the dreary pedantry that brought it 
into disrepute. The English section of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association has 
taken an important step in formulating 
an outline for a minimum course in 
English grammar for both senior and 
junior high schools. It should have a 
large influence in giving direction to 
our teaching of English. 


ITIZENSHIP—The American 
gion in Wisconsin is concentrating 

its efforts upon improving the quality 
of our citizenship. Within the schools 
it will offer suggestions; without, it will 
assume a serious obligation to influ- 
ence adult thinking and action. Spe- 
cifically it hopes to change our indiffer- 
ent attitude toward voting. It seems 
strange that a nation which began 
through a seven years’ war to secure 
representation should regard the priv- 
ilege of voting so lightly that every 
other person stays away from elections. 
A second objective is a changed atti- 
tude toward our patriotic holidays. In- 
stead of making them simply ‘days off” 


Le- 
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it is hoped that they may be directed 
toward the memory of the events 
which they were established to perpetu- 
ate. Is Memorial Day to be used for 
a base-ball “double header” or to pay 
our respects to those who gave up their 
lives that this nation might live? The 
attitude of schools toward these holi- 
days is important. Are they to be 
days away from school or days for re- 
membrance ? 

The third objective—that of estab- 
lishing a right attitude toward the Le- 
gion—will be realized somewhat by 
the results the organization attains, but 
more by its aspirations and ideals. 





UPERVISING TEACHERS — We 

doubt whether the teachers of city 
schools realize the tremendous influence 
that supervising teachers have upon 
our rural schools. Day by day they go 
quietly and unobtrusively from one 
school to another, not to inspect, but 
to help. They bring to the teacher who 
works alone and isolated, new methods, 
materials, and suggestions. They in- 
spire the discouraged teacher and bring 
to her the cheer and hopefulness so nec- 
essary to good teaching. In our opin- 
ion the law creating this position was 
one of the great forward steps in Wis- 
consin’s educational development, and 
the fine attitude in following through 
its ideals, coupled with the better prep- 
aration of teachers in the teacher train- 
ing institutions, has saved the one room 
school from educational bankruptcy. 





THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 


NATURAL LAWS AND HUMAN HOPES 
By M. C. OTTo, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 
Henry Holt & Co., Chicago 


ROFOUND simplicity and _ sensi- 
tiveness to the quick beauty of 
language always mark Mr. Otto’s 
writing. This moving essay is no ex- 
ception. In it the author considers 
again the relation between science and 
the higher life which he treated in 





Things and Ideals. He cites as the 
most comprehensive hopes necessary to 
happy and significant life those sug- 
gested by Kant, which he re-states 
thus: . 

That the good man be not defeated, 
either in his goodness or in his life. 

That freedom of will of some sort be 
a fact. 

That the highest human potentialities 
be assured a genuine chance. 

The second of these, most important, 
as helping to realize the other two, is de- 
pendent on natural laws; yet “no fact 
or sum of facts, is evidence of malice in 
Nature,” and natural laws are amen- 
able to human demands. The emotional 
life interferes with freedom of will, 
but, in America especially, artificial 
forces are even more potent in thwart- 
ing the realization of human _ hopes. 
The discoveries of science have given 
men vast powers, have expanded their 
capacity, but, insists Mr. Otto, the in- 
formation gained is not being used “‘to- 
ward securing the most livable life all 
around.” It has been used almost en- 
tirely to further business, and business 
threatens to stifle man’s inner being by 
trying to regulate his aspirational life. 

“The encroachment of business into 
every domain of life ... constitutes 
the most sinister threat against the 
deepest interests of mankind; has in- 
deed in many ways already destroyed 


‘the very conditions upon which these 


deepest interests must depend if they 
are to live.” The question to be an- 
swered by contemporary life is, what 
use shall be made of opportunity? 
“Shall business have a place in life, or 
be life?” “Organized society can aim 
to make more and more secure for ev- 
ery individual the privilege of utilizing 
all available knowledge to make his life 
as rich and full as his capacities will 
allow. Every step in this direction is 
an enlargement of active, as contrasted 
with theoretical, freedom of will... . 
And every such step involves depend- 
ence upon .. . natural laws.” 


















Dear Arthur: 

Yes, the going is a little rougher 
after the first few weeks of school. 
The impetus of beginning has weak- 
ened, and the drive of success has not 
yet begun to be effective. You remem- 
ber the curve of learning, don’t you? 
Well, it applies to a period of time as 
well. You are now on the plateau and 
you seem to make no headway. Here 
is where courage counts, and ambition, 
and industry. Keep going and you'll 
get over the plains and begin soon to 
climb the heights. It’s the eternal 
sameness that palls, but the mountains 
are ahead. Now, if ever, you need to 
recite to yourself Henley’s “Invictus” 
and be the captain of your soul. 

Certainly they criticize you. What 
else do you expect? If you didn’t hear 
some fault finding I am sure you 
wouldn’t be doing much. The anvil 
chorus is popular music in a democ- 
racy. It’s your fate to be the anvil, 
but if you don’t get hot and run away 
the hammers will cease from pounding 
and the swingers take a rest. Courage, 
boy, courage. If you are wrong cor- 
rect your faults, if you are right the 
truth will come out and you will pre- 
vail. 

I notice that the death of Eugene 
Debs has called out some remarkable 
tributes. I think he was wrong, but 
what courage, what faith, what martyr- 
dom! All for a belief in a system that 
would correct the evils of our economic 
and social life. That is the faith that 
we must have—it’s our energizer. With 
it must go, of course, intelligence and 
knowledge. I don’t know whether we 
should call it moral intelligence or in- 
telligent morality, but we need both 
the good will and the trained mind. If 
we had the faith of Debs and his cour- 
age, and his sincerity, we could make 
over the world in a generation——_assum- 
ing of course the capacity and the ac- 
quisitions that Robinson insists we 
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have. We are more apt to underesti- 
mate our power than to overestimate it. 
Can’t more of us have the courage of 
Nathan Hale, schoolmaster, or George 
Washington, leader,’ or Eugene Debs, 
socialist, or Robert M. La Follette, re- 
former, or Frances Willard, agitator? 
Agree with them or not, they believed, 
fought for what they believed, and won 
or lost with a sublime faith in their 
cause. I envy them even when I dis- 
agree with them. Did you read the 
quotation from John Dewey on the 
cover of the September JOURNAL? If 
not, may I suggest that you do so? 
My own feeling just now is that we 
need not undervalue scholarship in 
thus emphasizing purpose. I think we 
should constantly stress the importance 
of accurate and full knowledge. Many 
people seem to think that correct meth- 
ods of teaching are a substitute for 


scholarship. Of course this is not 
true—all teacher training assumes 
knowledge. Perhaps that’s a weak- 


ness. Colleges, on the other hand, are 
apt to stress learning and undervalue 
teaching procedures. They are corre- 
lative, not exclusive. 

Generally a teacher will succeed who 
knows her subject, has reasonable 
teaching ability, and is fair to her pu- 
pils. I doubt if you can overemphasize 
sincerity and honesty. Don’t try to 
bluff children. They see through you. 
Don’t let your teachers think there is 
any substitute for accuracy. Accurate 
knowledge—skill in presentation—fair- 
ness—open-mindedness. This is a good 
quartette and the harmonies are major 
ones. Remember the value of moral 
intelligence. 

Sincerely yours 
John Schoolmaster. 





Whatever touches life with upward 
tendency is education.—Arnold Tomp- 
kins. 











THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 


JOHN CALLAHAN 
State Superintendent 


HE present financial situation in 
Wisconsin high schools challenges 
our attention and concern. Small 

high school districts are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to provide the edu- 
cational program which law and cus- 
tom have decreed to be a minimum 
standard. So acutely has this problem 
presented itself that in some instances 
districts have taken steps toward the 
curtailment of educational opportunity 
to obtain relief from excessive local 
school taxes. Detachment of district 
territory under a law passed by the last 
legislature had such relief in view. A 
recent Supreme Court decision invali- 
dated the application of this measure. 
Regardless of the prevailing legal pro- 
visions upon which schools are estab- 
lished and operated, our tax laws af- 
fecting schools and the present basis of 
distribution of state funds need a thor- 
ough revision. Failure to do so will 
jeopardize the existence of many of the 
smaller high schools. A study of the 
elements affecting school taxation and 
costs was made by the Department of 
Public Instruction. It is the purpose 
of this article to indicate the causes of 
financial difficulties as revealed by the 
investigation. 

In 1914 there were 782,246 children 
on the school census and 440,103 en- 
rolled in the public schools. In 1915 
these figures were 858,259 and 507,254, 
representing a gain of 9.7% in the cen- 
sus as against a 15.8% gain in school 
enrollment. The disproportionate in- 
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crease in enrollment is apparent. Dur- 
ing the ten-year period the number of 
high schools increased 23% and pupils 
attending them 95%. Table I is a de- 
tailed support of these figures. 

The tremendous growth of high 
schools during these years is further 
shown by the fact that the number of 
graduates increased from 6,235 in 1914 
to 13,429 in 1924, a gain of 115.2%. 
At the same time teachers employed in- 
creased from 2,369 to 4,110 and in- 
struction costs rose from $1,866,769.69 
to $6,569,600.00. The cessation of con- 
struction work during the war period 
created a serious housing problem ‘at a 
time when enrollments exceeded avail- 
able space. Barracks, undesirable 
quarters, half-day sessions and other 
makeshifts were resorted to. Soon the 
cry of “A Seat for Every Child” rang 
throughout Wisconsin as_ elsewhere. 
When the ban on construction was 
lifted costs rose to an unprecedented 
figure. Building costs more than 
doubled; rates of interest on bonds 
rose; school equipment of all kinds took 
large upward trends; and, the major 
item of school operation, salaries, in- 
creased tardily to meet the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Introduction of special courses helped 
to accentuate the financial problem. 
Commercial, home economics, manual 
arts, and agriculture courses were fos- 
tered by state aid of $350. At the 
time the legislature established the aid 
it was supposed to cover about half the 
cost of instruction. However, the 
number of schools participating in spe- 
cial aids increased so that at present 
state subsidy in this form has been re- 
duced to about $160.00 for each course. 
The gross amount distributed and the 


TABLE I 
Enrollment and Number of High Schools, 1915-1925 


High 

School 1905 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Growth - 256 344 353 364 376 
Enrol. __ 27090 





43836 47228 50521 51388 54112 59382 63636 72385 75735 79598 85499 


1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
384 390 402 407 413 418 428 
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increase in instruction cost of these 
courses since the inception of the law 
are clear proof that the original inten- 
tion of the legislature has failed. 

Similarly, the legislature in its early 
endeavor to encourage secondary edu- 
cation set aside $100,000 as general 
high school aid and $75,000 for union 
and consolidated high schools. Instead 
of $500 and $1500 as aids to free high 
schools and union and consolidated 
high schools, this distributable amount 
is inadequate, and the amount given 
them is $316 and $930. Here too, in- 
escapable conditions have rendered the 
good intentions of the legislature neg- 
ligible as far as substantial financial 
assistance is concerned. 

Another factor adding to the burden 
of districts is the insufficient tuition 
charge for non-resident pupils. In 1924 
there were 19,944 pupils enrolled un- 
der this classification, constituting 25% 
of the total high school enrollment. 
Upon the basis of average daily at- 
tendance the high schools were reim- 
bursed for but 71% of the cost of their 
instruction. Operation costs and cap- 
ital outlay is not taken into account in 
this computation. The significance of 
this discrepancy to high schools in 
which non-residents constitute half the 
enrollment is evident. 

A comparison of valuations of high 
school districts shows the plight of 
many of the smaller districts where 
maintenance of such schools is a strug- 
gle. Of 415 districts, 25% have a true 
valuation of less than $1,000,000. 
Table II shows the valuations of all 
high school districts. 


TABLE II 


Distribution of Real Valuation Back of Each 
High School 


Scale in Dollars Schools Per cent 
$300,000— $400,000 4 1.0 
400,000- 500,000 9 22 
500,000— 600,000 17 4.1 
600,000- 700,000 15 3.6 
700,000-— 800,000 17 4.1 
800,000— 900,000 16 3.9 
900,000— 1,000,000 15 3.6 
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$1,000,000— 2,000,000 127 30.8 
2,000,000— 3,000,000 75 18.1 
3,000,000— 4,000,000 29 7.0 
5,000,000-— 6,000,000 21 5.0 
6,000,000— 7,500,000 25 6.0 
7,500,000— 10,000,000 11 2.7 
10,000,000— 15,000,000 14 3.4 
15,000,000— 25,000,000 4 1.0 
25,000,000— 50,000,000 8 1.9 
50,000,000—100,000,000 5 1.2 
100,000,000 and over 3 7 
Total 415 100 


The median for the state is $1,900,000. 
Simple mathematics will suffice to show 
that no district can promote a credit- 
able program with less than $1,000,000 
taxable property to support it. Such 
inequalities of tax support and ability 
to pay are serious impediments to equal 
opportunity for our high school popu- 
lation. 

The wide range of costs is shown by 
Table III, which is a distribution of per 
capita costs in 423 high schools. 


TABLE III 


Distribution of High School Per Capita Costs 
based on Net Enrollment 


No. High 

Per Capita Cost Schools 
Less than $60 — : 8 
$ 60-$ 75 _ 143 
$ 75-$ 90 __-- 68 
$ 90-5100 77 
$100-$110 _- 45 
$110-$125 __ 43 
$125-$160 19 
$140-$150 __ 13 
S200 and over —........... 7 

The median for the state is $91.75. 


The cost in some schools is three times 
the cost of those in the lowest division. 
When the cost of a high school educa- 
tion varies as much as three to one an 
adjustment is necessary. 

Pupil-teacher ratio presents another 
wide spread, it being from 1-9 to 1 
over 30. The median is 1~-23.5. 

The area of high school districts com- 
prises but 19.62% of the total area of 
the state. In the northern section the 
high school area represents a larger 
proportion. This is due to the union 
and consolidated districts which it was 
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necessary to organize in order that the 
valuation be sufficient to support the 
school. The central section of the 
state has the smallest proportion of 
high school district area. 

From the data gathered it appears 
that many high schools are offering 
courses which their valuations do not 
warrant. There appears to be no re- 
lation between community needs and 
the nature of courses offered. Special 
courses increase per capita costs in 
small high schools. Enrollment is an- 
other determining factor. 

The outstanding causes for the finan- 
cial distress of our high schools are: 


1. Increase of 95% enrollment dur- 
ing past decade. 

2. Doubling of building costs. 

3. Cessation of building activities 
during the war. 

4. Increased equipment costs, rates 
of interest on bonds, salaries. 

5. Decreased state aids. 

6. Low tuition charge. 

7. Small taxing units and low valua- 
tion back of each pupil enrolled. 

8. Small enrollments with resultant 
low pupil-teacher ratio. 

9. Low ratio of high school area to 
total area of the state. 

_ Conclusions drawn prompt the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(a) Should local taxing units be in- 
creased ? 

-(b) Should a portion of their sup- 
port be derived from state funds? 

(c) Should some of their support be 
derived from the county? 

If education is a state proposition, 
which is generally accepted, the state 
should provide a school tax system to 
equalize some of the glaring discrep- 
ancies mentioned in the forepart of this 
article. It has been suggested that 
high school costs be apportioned among 
locality, county, and state as follows: 
40% local tax, 30% county tax, and 
80% from state funds. Several pro- 
posals have been made as to the deriva- 
tion of the state’s contribution in the 





suggested plan. They are a state-wide 
property tax, a state income tax, and a 
tax on cigarettes, cosmetics, etc. Sev- 
eral states have just recently adopted a 
tobacco tax which yields them a very 
substantial income. 

No matter what local sentiment or 
regional prejudices may exist, the facts 
as outlined show clearly that some 
method of equalizing school taxation 
must be evolved. 





TEACHING MATERIALS 


“Established 3500 B. C.”—A brief 
history of the origin and development 
of all-clay plumbing fixtures. Well il- 
lustrated. Price 25¢. 


The Story of Asbestos—The story of 
this wonderful material. 


Glass Exhibit—Showing the three 
colors in which bottles are ordinarily 
made for commercial purposes, to- 
gether with the three chief ingredients 
used in making glass. Sent only to su- 
perintendents or principals. 


Cotton Exhibit—A complete exhibit 
in ten stages from the seed to the fin- 
ished bales, including cotton by-prod- 
ucts. With the exhibit comes a treatise 
on cotton dealing with this commodity 
from the discovery of the plant in this 
hemisphere to the present time; also a 
folder printed in colors, showing negro 
life on cotton plantations. Price $5.00 





“Decorating the Home’”’—Illustrating 
up-to-the-minute effects obtainable with 
paint. For home economics teachers. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or.principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
toa school. Coins are sent at the send- 
er’s risk. Remittance must accompany 
request. 


















Interest As a State of Mind 


By W. B. Lindsay 


wNTEREST may well be a state of 

mind, and this state of mind is la- 

tent and possible in any child in a 
given school situation, subject to 
proper adjustment. The frantic ef- 
forts of teachers to build interest into 
a lesson, rather than to draw upon in- 
terest already dormant in the child’s 
capacities, are futile as well as pitiful. 
One is reminded, as the various peda- 
gogical exponents fulminate in the 
multifarious magazines on how they 
did this and that, of the very wise 
men who made such a commotion in 
the briar bushes scratching their eyes 
out and then in; or the other worthies 
who endeavored to raise themselves by 
their boot straps. 


It seems reasonable to believe that 
interest may be the result of two con- 
ditions; one, the satisfaction that 
comes from successful accomplish- 
ments, the other in the realization of 
the personal relationship to the task 
in hand. Interest derived in this man- 
ner is more likely to bring worthy re- 
sults and less likely to permit abuses 
that seem inevitably to come from the 
sugar-coated devices so much in vogue. 

Averill said that “motivation is vi- 
talized effort” and that in true motiva- 
tion “the situation in the schoolroom 
becomes less instructive on the part of 
the teacher, and more constructive on 
the part of the children.” Conse- 
quently, if we can set up attainable ob- 
jectives closely identified with the pu- 
pil’s personally recognized needs, we 
will have interest, and interest will put 
drive behind the learning process. 

As the inheritors of the more or less 
effete past, schools are apt to be hide- 
bound in the persistence of ancient 
philosophic answers to the riddles of 
life. John Locke’s tabla rasa upon 
which the instructor must needs write, 
is still found in many guises and, al- 
though dressed in modern habiliments, 





the accents sound strangely familiar. 
Dr. Kilpatrick confuted this view con- 
cisely when he said, at the Conference 
of the Child Study Association at New 
York recently, “It is a false idea that 
childhood is not a time of real living, 
but only of preparation for living.” 
“Childhood is not a vestibule through 
which we pass to adulthood. It is an 
intrinsic room in the house of life.” 
Dr. Goddard likened the work of the 
true teacher to that of a gardener who 
cultivated his garden by providing 
suitable conditions for proper growth. 
Proper recognition of the latent possi- 
bilities of the child and intelligent di- 
rection of these possibilities will bring 
interest and success to the schoolroom. 

Lest the reader think that we are be- 
fogging the issue with “glittering gen- 
eralities,” let us take as a specific ex- 
ample the much maligned and fre- 
quently discussed subject of spelling. 
If it will first be granted that we can 
in no wise take the necessity of appli- 
cation from a study so conventional in 
its content, there still remains the pos- 
sibility of interest according to the 
two points of view mentioned in para- 
graphs two and three above. 

Spelling of itself has no importance 
in the general scheme of things and is 
merely a means to an end; conse- 
quently, it would clarify matters con- 
siderably if we would mix a modicum 
of common sense with our theorizing 
when we discuss this pestiferous sub- 
ject. We are trying to keep our feet 
on the ground and avoid dangerous 
soaring. 

We said that interest may be secured 


if we set up attainable objectives 
closely identified with the pupil’s 
needs. This is true with spelling as 


with other subjects. To make the ob- 
jective attainable, the words assigned 
for study should be limited to the num- 
ber that can be accurately learned by 
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the pupil in a given time. The words 
so assigned should be those for which 
the pupil has need in his written ex- 
pression in his particular grade. In 
short, what we want to do is to teach 
a child to spell the words he needs 
when he needs them. Authorities agree 
that the time allotted to spelling should 
be fifteen minutes each day, but the 
number of words will vary according to 
the grade, starting out with three 
words and working up to four in grade 
two and then taking five in grade three 
and continuing with this number. 
Since absolute accuracy is the goal in 
spelling instruction, it is a matter of 
wisdom to hurry slowly as well as a 
precaution against enervating tedium. 
By following this plan, approximately 
4500 words can be learned by the com- 
pletion of grade eight; and this is the 
number that numerous researches have 
determined a child should be able to 
use in writing by the time he is gradu- 
ated from the grammar grades. 

Ease of learning and permanency of 
retention are most readily secured when 
the pupil is aware of the fact that the 
words he is studying are the words he 
needs in his present written expres- 
sion. Dr. W. Franklin Jones’ recent 
investigation on this point amply cor- 
roborates the statement; at the same 
time, this fact can readily be estab- 
lished by any instructor’s test. 

As we said at the outset, interest 
may be a state of mind and this state 
of mind can be stimulated by identify- 
ing the pupil himself with the task on 
hand. Whether it be spelling, or any 
other subject, the child becomes inter- 
ested according to the measure of his 
identification and the realization that 
he can accomplish satisfactorily whaf 
is set before him. 





Children come in ones. If we are to 
get the best out of each of them, they 
must be taught and trained and praised 
and blamed one by one. We won’t get 
anywhere by telling Helen how fast her 
brother works.—Angelo Patri. 





A FEW GRINS 
Not Uncalled For 


A spinster living in a London suburb 
was shocked at the language used by 
two men repairing telegraph wires 
close to her house. 

She wrote to the company on the mat- 
ter, and the foreman was asked to re- 
port. 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on 
this job,” he said. “I was up the tele- 
graph pole and accidentally let the hot 
lead fall on Bill. It went down his 
neck. Then he said: ‘You really must 
be more careful, Harry.’ ”—Eachange 


Candid Appreciation 


“What is your opinion of the Ein- 
stein theory?” 

“IT admire it,” answered Senator 
Sorghum. “I don’t understand it, but 
I take off my hat to its expert public- 
ity.”—Washington Star 


Lost But Not Found 


Woman customer (after the tired 
looking clerk had pulled down blanket 
after blanket until there was only one 
left on the shelf)—‘“I don’t really care 
to buy a blanket today. I was only 
looking for a friend.” 

Clerk—“If you think he’s in the other 
one, madam, I’]] gladly take it down for 
you.” —Country Gentleman 


A school boy answering the question, 
“What was the Sherman Act?” re- 
plied, “Marching Through Georgia.” © 


A Matter of Interpretation 


An Irishman found a charge of $4 
on his tax bill, “for one goat.” Puz- 
zled, and a little bit irritated, he de- 
manded an explanation, whereupon the 
assessor offered to show him the stat- 
utes. The amazed taxpayer read: 
“For all property abutting and abound- 
ing on the public street, a charge of $2 
per front foot.” 
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E ARE now in the midst of re- 

arranging our mailing list. In 
spite of our appeals the cards 
came in a deluge during the last weeks 
of October and the first weeks of No- 
vember. This delays cutting of plates, 
and in the rush errors are inevitable. 
If you know of some one who isn’t get- 
ting the JOURNAL and who is entitled 
to receive it please tell us, giving name 
and address. Our files are kept under 
post offices and it is almost impossible 
to locate a name without this informa- 
tion. Our greatest business problem 
is to keep the mailing list correct. 


If you move during the year please 
send us the new and old addresses and 
we shall do our best to have the Jour- 
NAL follow you. We can’t unless you 
tell us. Second class mail is not for- 
warded by the post office. 


E WILL welcome suggestions for 
the improvement of the JOURNAL. 
Specifically we need 


1. Short articles by teachers for 
teachers. 
2. Pictures of new buildings. Pic- 


tures of any kind of school activities. 

3. Short stories about teachers who 
have been long in the service. Perhaps 
we should present some flowers before 
people pass on. 

4. Creative ideas that will make for 
better schools. 

5. Any news that is of general in- 
terest to our readers. Don’t be over- 
modest. 

6. What about book reviews? 
they of value? 

7. Would biographies of some of our 
great schoolmen of the past be of in- 
terest—such as Pickard, Stearns, Har- 
vey, McGregor, Salisbury? 

8. It’s your magazine—we want to 
make it interesting. 


Are 








When the Association was reorganized in 
1922 Mr. Frank Head of the Manitowoc high 
school was elected a member of the executive 
committee. In 1923 he was reelected. Last 
September he resigned to take a position in 
the business world. Mr. Head was an excel- 
lent official and served the association well. 
Our best wishes go with him in his new work. 





Found at the Convention 


At the Representative Assembly 
meeting, a pair of tan chiffon Phoenix 
hose, size 1014. 

At one of the Eau Claire B. & S. 
Company’s exhibit booths, a pack of 
part songs for women’s voices. 

We shall be glad to return stock- 
ings and music to their respective 
owners. 











To thrill with the joy of girded men, 
To go on forever and fail and go on 
again, 

And be mauled to the earth and arise 
And contend for the shade of a word 
and a thing not seen with the eyes; 
With the half of a broken hope for a pil- 

low at night, 
But somehow, the right is the right 
And the smooth shall bloom from the 
rough. 


From “Faith,” Robert Lowis Stevenson 
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The best of child literature 
and the best of music—are oth in 
these inspiring new books 


NeEvER were supplementary readers like 
these! Gay, beautiful books—full of 
sparkling little poems, and stately, march- 
ing truths. Kings, bells, and clocks—and 
far-away tales all held together 
with music. Actual music! With these 
books you teach rhythm of thought and 
movement—with the rhythm of rich, 
strange, beautiful sounds. At the end of 
each exquisite lesson are listed the Victor 
Records you should sing or hear. ‘Tschai- 
kowsky’s uncannily lovely “The Witch,” 
after a Hallowe’en poem. Darling old 
Christmas folk songs and Behr’s ‘ Tin- 
kling Bells,’ after the Fir Tree Legend. 
‘They induce a listening quiet, a reaching- 
out toward beauty you could never other- 
wise obtain! ; 

These six Music AppreciATION READ- 
ERS are highly approved by both reading 
and music supervisors. As basal readers 
in music appreciation, they correlate the 


best of child literature with the best 
of music! Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
their author, is well known as a writer of 
music for children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have “an almost uncanny 
insight into the mind of a child.” The 
second book of the series is just off the 
press. See it. A joyous text—in three 
lively colors—linked richly with many 
haunting, soft melodies. And you have, 
with Victor Records and the Victrola, the 
living music . . . played by master 
musicians, or sung by the sweetest voices 
the world knows. 

Ask for more information about the 
KINSCELLA READERS IN Music APPRE- 
CIATION. Write us. Or address the pub- 
lishers direct: The University Publishing 
Co., 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Also ask us more about the use of Victor 
Records and Victrolas in classroom work. 
They can enrich every phase of teaching. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 





Let our advertisers supply your needs. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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Talent alone cannot make a writer. There 
must be a man behind the book.—Goethe. 


A Journey to Health Land. By J. Mace An- 
dress and Annie Turner Andress. 194 pp. 


Boys and Girls of Wake-Up Town. By J. 
Mace Andress. 218 pp. 


255 pp., and 


Health and Good Citizenship. By J. Mace An- 
dress and W. A. Evans. 376 pp. 

All published by Ginn & Co., Chicago. 

The aim of these books is to develop a 
strong, positive attitude toward the value of 
health by emphasizing the importance of 
forming good health habits. Much project 
material is provided, and there are many at- 
tractive pictures. A Journey to Health Land 
is a fairy story with a visit to an imaginary 
land where children are taught what to eat, 
how to keep clean, how to stand, and so on. 
The Boys and Girls of Wake-Up Town tell 
how the real boys and girls in Drowsy Town 
conduct a campaign to improve their stand- 
ards of health, cleanliness, and weight. 
Health and Success is a practical survey of 
the elementary facts of physiology and per- 
sonal hygiene, including some important hab- 
its of community health. Health and Good 
Citizenship contains more substantial infor- 
mation about the working of the human body 
coupled with valuable lessons of health serv- 
ice. Ideals of service are presented through 
the study of health heroes. 

These attractive books embody the methods 
and devices of the newer health teaching. 


The New Primer. By Eva A. Smedley and 
Martha C. Olsen. 128 pp. Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago. 

Another good addition to the generous sup- 
ply of very well planned and printed and well 
illustrated books for beginners. The authors 
have chosen type, phrasing, and length of line 
to facilitate the early establishment of habits 
of correct phrasing and good eye movement. 








Health and Success. 


Putnam’s Complete Book of Quotations, Prov- 
erbs and Household Words. By W. Gur- 
ney Benham. 1224 pp. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

Contains nearly 45,000 quotations from an- 
cient and modern authors, English, American, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Dutch; 
quotations from the Bible; Waifs and Strays 
of the Middle Ages, the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
and 20th centuries; epitaphs, nursery songs, 
and rhymes; naturalized phrases, political 
phrases and allusions, toasts, folk lore, and 
weather rhymes; the Koran, book inscriptions, 
bell inscriptions; proverbs. All material is 
fully and completely indexed. Should be in 
every school library. 


i) T4e BOOK SHELF 






































The Pathway to Reading. Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Readers. By Bessie B. Coleman, 
Willis L. Uhl, and James F. Hosic. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Chicago. 


The latest books in this series of well or- 
ganized and well printed readers. A _ nice 
variety of content, as well as good pictures 
and helpful questions. 


The Time of Man. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. Viking Press, New York. 


A novel of the “poor whites” of the Ken- 
tucky hills, by the author of Under the Tree, 
a highly praised book of children’s poems. 
This is Mrs. Roberts’ first novel. Those of us 
who have longed for the coming of an Ameri- 
can novelist who could invest humble life with 
lucent beauty without sacrificing reality or be- 
coming sentimental, hope it will not be her 
last. Both in matter and manner The Time 
of Man suggests Thomas Hardy, with, how- 
ever, more serenity, and a more pervasive 
graciousness. 


Forward Civics. By W. C. Hewitt. 223 pp. 
Castle—Pierce Ptg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Those who have been in Mr. Hewitt’s classes 
will not need to be told that this is an un- 
usual text; others will discover it immediately 
upon opening the book. There are thirty 
chapters and an appendix, all written in the 
inimitable style peculiar to the author. For- 
ward Civics is easy to read, clear, compre- 
hensive, and most interesting. The questions 
and exercises are stimulating and are decid- 
edly not the conventional Hart-Schaffner—and 
Marx models. 


Directions for studying the text of the con- 
stitution of the state and United States are 
thrown into the body of the text so that ref- 
erences to the documents are inevitable. A 
reference is given and the succinct “now read 
this” sends the pupil at once to the text of the 
constitution. It is an admirable procedure. 


In the introduction the author says “If 
this book shall be even a small help to my fel- 
low teachers and to the ‘kids,’ I shall be 
very glad indeed.” In our judgment the 
author is going to be extremely happy. 


Directed Observation and Supervised Teach- 
ing. By J. Herbert Blackhurst. 420 pp. 
Ginn and Company. 


The work of the supervisor of teacher- 
training at Purdue University. Primarily for 
professional schools, but valuable for all su- 
pervisors and teachers. Is easily read yet 
very helpful. The chapter on procedure of 
supervised study should do much to clear up 
hazy thinking about this metho4 of conduct- 
ing a class. 
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= OUR OWN BROADCAST = 


STATION W.Jd.E. 





CALENDAR 


Red Cross Roll Call, Nov. 8-26 

County Superintendents, Madison, Nov. 18-19 

National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, 1927 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Madison, Feb., 1927 

Department of Superintendence, Dallas, 

27-March 3 
N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8 


Feb. 


Sophomore honors for general high scholar- 
ship during their first two years at the uni- 
versity, 1924-26, have been awarded to 75 Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin juniors. Seventeen re- 
ceived high honors and 58 “honors. Those 
from Wisconsin cities: 

High honors—Clifford Herlache, Sturgeon 
Bay; Helen Huntzicker, Robert Sutton, and 
Rudolph Winnacker, Milwaukee; Emmett 
Meili, Alma; Viola Wendt, West Bend; My- 
ron P. Backus, Elizabeth Bunting, Marcella 
M. Eierman, Ruth R. Macfarlane, Madison. 

Honors—Carmen Ammann, Kiel; Arthur C. 
Anderson, Peshtigo; Elsa Marie Bomrich, Mar- 
jorie Bond, Cecil Cohen, Leah Davidson, Verna 
Dobbratz, William Gill, Eleanor Goerbing, 
Ruth Johns, Elizabeth Seaman, Milwaukee; 
Helen Dedrich, Donald MacCollum, Manitowoc; 
Jean Fowler, Lancaster; Marie Heuer, Racine; 
Bernice Johnson, Bear Creek; Royal Ladd, Ed- 
gerton; Helen Luebchow, Wausau; Daniel Mc- 
Cann, Livingston; Lena Marty, Monroe; Maur- 
ice Monroe, Hartford; Florence Olcott, St. 
Croix Falls; Robert Pike, Portage; Lena Pol- 
son, Baraboo; John Steadman, Sturgeon Bay; 
Selma Steig, Whitehall; Raymond Sullivan, 
Delavan; Adelheid Wagner, Sun Prairie; John 
Welsch, Beaver Dam; Florence L. Axen, Ham- 
ilton A. Beatty, Ruth B. Borchers, Margaret 
E. Cass, Leah R. Davidson, Gordon E. Daw- 
son, Mary Eschweiler, Elizabeth A. Feldman, 
Harry Feldman, Doris R. Kerr, Theodosia 
Muller, Marie K. Nelson, Lauretta M. Odell, 
Lucy A. Peckham, Abraham Quisling, Helen 
Sellery, John R. Stehn, Mary F. Watts, John 
O. Woodsone, Madison. 


The principals of the Almond, Coloma, 
Friendship, Hancock, Plainfield, ‘Wautoma, 
Westfield, and Wild "Rose High schools and 
the Waushara County Normal recently organ- 
ized the Four “C” (Four County) Schoolmas- 
ters Club at a meeting at Plainfield. Princi- 
pal Jones of Plainfield was elected president, 
Principal Dafoe of Wautoma vice-president, 
and Principal Butts of Wild Rose secretary- 
treasurer of the new organization. Dr. Bald- 
win, president of the Stevens Point Normal, 
who addressed the first meeting, was made an 
honorary member. Five more meetings were 
planned for the year. The next is to be at 
W estfiel d, 


The high schools of Almond, Coloma, Friend- 
ship, Hancock, Montello, Plainfield, Redgran- 
ite, Wautoma, Westfield, and Wild Rose re- 
cently organized the Four “C” Conference. 
The conference has two divisions. At the 
close of the basketball season the teams hav- 
ing the highest percentage in each division 
will play for the conference championship. 
Principal Jones of Plainfield was elected di- 
rector of the conference and Coach Andrews 
of Westfield secretary. 


The Plainfield public school is feeding the 
school children chocolate-iodine tablets as a 
goitre preventative. The tablets are fur- 
nished by the local Parent—Teacher socia- 
tion. 


Clinton publie schools have a pupil advisory 
system this year. During the year pupils are 
urged to confer with their advisors on all gen- 
eral school problems and the teachers are all 
requested to visit the homes of the pupils and 
have conferences with the parents some time 
during the year. 

The high school is planning to conduct a 
recreation period once a week for business 
men and school patrons of the district. About 
50 men have signified their intention of taking 
the work, under the direction of Principal 
C. H. Dorr. 


The West Allis High school has secured J. 
Emerson Nye to take charge of public speak- 
ing and dramatics. Mr. Nye gives instruc- 
tions to all the senior high school English 
classes once a week. In these classes the 
fundamentals, voice, action, gesture, are em- 
phasized. Two competitive literary societies 
have been organized from which candidates 
are selected for the big public speaking con- 
tests of the year. Mr. Nye has had ten years 
of experience on the Chautauqua platform. 

West Allis teachers are working on a com- 
plete revision of the curriculum from kinder- 
garten to twelfth grade. Several courses 
have already been issued in preliminary ex- 
perimental form. 

Debating at the West Allis High school, un- 
der the direction of Joseph Jantsch, is arous- 
ing great interest this season. A forensic or- 
ganization has been formed composed of the 
best students of the school. The high school 
has formed a league in debating with South 
Milwaukee and Cudahy. Last season West 
Allis won both debates in a dual contest. 

At the last meeting of the West Allis Teach- 
ers’ Association, Fred R. Bush, president of 
the organization, called attention to the im- 
portance of forming a Code of Ethics for the 
teaching profession. He was given the power 
to appoint a committee for the purpose of 
formulating such a code. 
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Of Interest to 


Seventh and Eighth Grade 


History Teachers 


This is an announcement of a new means 
for teaching American History success- 
fully. The means is a set of note books 
built on an entirely new plan. It con- 
sists of two books known as Spriggs’ 
American History Note Books. They are 
different from any other note books you 
have ever seen. Because of their 
unique but very useful features, they 
enable the teacher to present in an or- 
ganized, vivid, and effective manner the 
American people in the process of their 
historical development. 


Spriggs’ American History Note Books 
utilize the most successful means of 
teaching—namely, the outline, labora- 
tory, and problem methods. By these 
means, the student’s interest is secured, 
developed, and maintained. 


Briefly, Spriggs’ American History Note 
Books provide interesting and practical 
social and civic objectives, and the meth- 
od of instruction makes the important 
events in the lives of our forefathers 
vital and appealing to the young Amer- 
ican of today. Spriggs’ American His- 
tory Note Books not only do this suc- 
cessfully, but do it with less labor on the 
part of the teacher than is required by 
any other means. 


If you are interested in learning more 
about these new notebooks, write your 
name and address across the face of this 
advertisement, indicate whether you are 
a teacher or a school officer, and mail 
the advertisement to us. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
Chicago 


430-H So. Wabash Ave. 
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The Sturgeon Bay High school has organ- 
ized a band of forty pieces. H. Y. Rydahl of 
Algoma has been engaged as leader. 





The platoon plan of school organization as 
a city-wide policy has been adopted by school 
systems of 34 cities in the United States. 
These cities, located in 15 states, range in 
population from 2,500 to more than 100,000 
and represent a total urban population of 
6,000,000. In 22 of the cities every school is 
of the work-study-play or platoon type. In 
all, 110 cities in 33 different states have one or 
more schools organized according to the 
platoon plan. These cities have a combined 
_— of more than 17,000,000.—School 

ife 


The United States Public Health Service 
has prepared a report, “Keeping Fit,” de- 
signed to give “authoritative information on 
sound physical development.” The report con- 
tains charts, diagrams, and pictures portray- 
ing various methods of keeping fit, and also 
contains other information on personal hy- 
giene with special chapters on sex hygiene for 
the growing boy and young man. Readers 
may obtain this publication free of charge by 
writing to the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


In 10 years Parent-Teacher associations in 
Wisconsin have increased in number from 50 
to 1,000. 











Clara Finster, a senior in the Clinton high 
school, has been neither absent nor tardy for 
a period of five years. Clara is already as- 
sured of graduating with high honors. 


The freshmen of Antigo High school have 
organized an employment bureau for members 
of their class. They have informed Antigo 
business men and housewives that they will 
do any kind of honest work which will help 
defray their school expenses. Miss Elizabeth 
Beebe is the faculty advisor. (Took a chance 
on that, Becky. There are so many of you 
nice Beebes, and the clipping gave no first 
name.) 





The editors and business managers of Wis- 
consin high school publications will be invited 
to meet in a state convention to be held at 
Madison Nov. 26-7 under the auspices of the 
Course in Journalism of the University of 
Wisconsin. The convention of the Central 
Interscholastic Press Association will be omit- 
ted this year. 

The two-day program will consist of gen- 
eral and sectional meetings to be addressed 
by members of the university staff and tech- 
nical experts from various states. 

Last year 511 delegates from Wisconsin at- 
tended the sixth annual convention of the 
Central Interscholastic Press association. 





A band of fifty instruments has been or- 
ganized at Clintonville. Mr. Parks, leader of 
the Iola and Weyauwega school bands, will 
be the director. 
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Ihe new Beebe school of Racine was dedi- 
cated October 22. It is a two-department in- 
stitution and will accommodate 90 pupils. 
The cost of the building and equipment was 
$21,000. The architect and contractors pre- 
sented $50 to the Community club of the 
school. 





The teachers of the English section of the 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Association re- 
port a mest successful meeting. Each school 
in the western district was invited to partici- 
pate in the pooling of sets of tests on the 
various classics used in the high school course. 
The response was unusual. About seventy- 
five sets of tests were distributed. The con- 
tributions of multiple-choice, true false, com- 
pletion, diagnostic, one word, thought and 
recognition tests showed that the English 
teachers are well informed in the use of tests. 
The following schools contributed: Bangor, 
West Salem, Galesville, Viola, Sparta, Westby, 
Fountain City, and La Crosse. 

The meeting was voted one of the most help- 
ful ever held. 

West Salem, Bangor, and La Crosse also 
sent displays of English work. A display of 
autographed copies of over two hundred fifty 
Wisconsin writers was lent for the occasion 
by Mrs. Robert Lowry. 





The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
Lake Superior Education Association was 
held at Superior October 6, 7, and 8. Dr. 
Noble Elderkin of Duluth delivered an ad- 
dress on “Misunderstood Mexico.” 

The meeting was formally opened Thursday 
morning with community singing and an ad- 
dress “Design, The Great American Neces- 
sity” by Dudley Crafts Watson. In the after- 
noon Mr. Watson’s address was “Thirty 
Great American Painters.” Dr. Lyman of the 
University of Chicago spoke on “The Teach- 
ing of Literature.” This talk was continued 
in the afternoon. Thursday evening an ad- 
dress on “Wisconsin” was given by E. G. 
Doudna. Sectional meetings were held Fri- 
day morning, and on Friday afternoon W. J.. 
Uhl of the University of Wisconsin spoke on 
“Pupil Centered Curricula.” An _ address 
“Literature and Citizenship” was given by 
Mr. Doudna. Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, Ke- 
nosha, spoke on “Glimpses of the Stars and 
Stripes Around the World.” 

Membership in the Lake Superior Educa- 
tion Association increased to 543 this year. 





The West Central group of Supervising 
Teachers had their first meeting of the year 
at La Crosse, October 13. The attendance 
was 100%. 

The morning was devoted to discussions 
and round table talks by the various super- 
vising teachers. These proved especially 
helpful. In the afternoon the entire group, 
with the La Crosse county superintendent 
and Mr. Leamer, head of the rural depart- 
ment of the La Crosse Normal, visited the 
demonstration school. This was followed by 
a conference with Mr. Leamer. The courtesy 
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For High Schools 
An Introduction 
To Biology 


Alfred C. Kinsey 


Indiana University 


A true biology, 
science for the average citizen— 
enlivened by intimate experience 
and practical sympathy with youth; 
controversial, 
curacy assured by the cooperation 
of 21 consulting scientists—adapt- 
able to special needs — illustrated 
with 430 superlative drawings and 
selected without 
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Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


to Work in 





——-seear 
Ww A ha ete] 
Price $32.50 


The Little Giant is 
@ modern hygienic 
device that should 
be in every school. 
Put this accepted 
aristocrat of black- 
board eraser clean- 
ers to work in your 
school under our 
uarantee of satis- 
action. 











Your School 


The Little Giant has 
been tested by cantinu- 
ous use in thousands of 
schools throughout the 
country. It has proved 
to be efficient in all re- 
spects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift 
in its operation. It is 
guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction 
—or your money will 
be refunded. 

The Little Giant is 
operated by a Universal 
motor, adapted to all 
electric currents; it is 
provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord with Universal 
plug ready to attach to 
any convenient lamp 
socket. Strongly made 
of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight is 
but eight pounds and 
can be shipped by par- 
cel post. 


Address Dept. W 

JAMES LYNN CO., 

14 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent Swift Dustless Simple Inexpensive 
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Our Catalog of 
Aids, Devices & Supplies 
Mailed free-of-charge to 
the School Teachers of 
America. All requests 
receive prompt and 
eareful attention. 


MARCH BROTHERS 


Publishers 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. 
Lebanon, Ohio 
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| And the Turns 
| S.-V. Be Pictures 
Film Forward 
Stereop- or 
ticon Backward 





For descriptive leaflets write Picturol Dept. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Tl. 
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_ Using Color In 
Geography Booklets 


MoH of the work in the art class 
should be related to the other 
school subjects. When you plan your 
class projects in geography, use color 
to make the material full of interest to 
the child. 

“CRAYOLA” lettering and design 
make an otherwise plain cover attrac- 
tive. Pages of ‘““CRAYOLA’’ drawings 
of people, places, occupations, customs 
and means of transportation can be 
done in the drawing and study periods. 

A neat ““CRAYOLA”’ line around the 
edge of a page improves the appearance 
of the work. A well-designed ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA” monogram of the pupil’s initials 
harmonizes the back cover with the 
front. 

“CRAYOLA”’ samples will be sent 
you on request. When writing, state 
the grade you teach. 
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and hospitality of the La Crosse people helped 
to make the meeting a pleasure as well as a 
success. 





Seventy-five members of the Milwaukee 
Teachers’ association visited Kohler October 
23. Guides were provided by the Kohler com- 
pany and the entire group were taken on an 
inspection trip of the general office, the 
Kohler plant, medical department, American 
Club, and Kohler village. The teachers were 
the guests of the Kohler company at a 
luncheon served at the American Club Sat- 
urday noon. Later in the afternoon Leo Eb- 
ben, of the Kohler public school faculty, di- 
rected the party through the Kohler schools. 





The University of Wisconsin is graduating 
more chemists with the degree of doctor of 
philosophy than any other institution in the 
country except Columbia university. 





Dr. Ralph Dorn Hetzel, former president of 
New Hampshire university, who has _ just 
been elected president of Pennsylvania State 
College, received the B. A. degree from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1906, and was 
graduated from the Wisconsin Law School in 
1908. He is 43 years old, and will assume 
the duties of his new position in January, 
1927. After leaving the University of Wis- 
consin Dr. Hetzel did graduate work at the 
University of California. He received the 
LL.D. from Dartmouth and from the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 





Contracts for the new high school and grade 
building at River Falls have been let for a 
total of $165,171. The general contract was 
let for $135,946, to G. B. Nelson of Mankato, 
Minnesota. Work has begun and the building 
is to be finished by the first of August, 1927. 





A four year Smith Hughes Agriculture 
course has been started in the Waupaca High 
school this fall. A. N. Howalt, who for the 
past four years has been doing this work in 
the Wood County school, is in charge. The 
Waupaca High school enrollment is about 50 
percent rural. 





The city schools of Sheboygan Falls have 
adopted the city superintendency organization. 





Prin. E. W. Kracht of the Eagle River High 
school landed a 13% pound pike while on a 
fishing trip at Gogebic Lake. This is the 
largest of its species caught up there this 
summer. County Superintendent A. J. Austin 
accompanied him on the trip. 





H. R. Edwards, formerly superintendent at 
South Milwaukee, is the new state representa- 
tive of the Johnson Publishing Company. 
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At Oconto Falls 


American history work is being conducted 
on different lines in Oconto Falls this year. 
In addition to the regular text and supple- 
mentary work required in the past, a new book 
has been introduced to be studied one day a 
week, for the first semester of the year. This 
book is “The Constitution” by Maurer and 
Jones. It has a section for each of the types 
of colonial government, before the Revolution- 
ary War, and contains the declaration of in- 
dependence, the Articles of Confederation, and 
the Constitution, with a discussion of the mer- 
its of each. 

The study of this book, it is hoped, will do 
much to increase the general knowledge of the 
students, and enable them to discourse intel- 
ligently upon each of these phases in our na- 
tional development. 

Another feature of interest in the Oconto 
Falls High school is the student activity plan, 
under which each student is enrolled in an 
activity fund, and pays according to the num- 
ber of athletic contests attended. The fund 
includes class dues, admission to forensic con- 
tests, band and orchestra dues, dues for any 
other organization whether social or business, 
band and orchestra concert, and admission to 
athletic contests. The minimum cost to each 
student is $2.40. There are twelve athletic 
contests, and students are admitted to each 
one on payment of five cents additional for 
each such contest attended. Payments are 
made each Friday to the aldermen in charge 
of the rows, who have a cross checking system. 
Thus an accurate record is kept of each stu- 
dent’s payments. 

Those who do not intend to attend any of 
the athletic contests pay $2.40, or at the rate 
of ten cents a week for 24 weeks. Those who 
attend them all pay ten cents a week for 30 
weeks. This system secures more student 
participation in each of the school activities 
throughout the year and at the same time 
does a great deal to facilitate payment for 
necessary equipment. There is no shortage 
of money at the end of the year, as there was 
before this plan was adopted. 

Oconto Falls High school has a unique sys- 
tem of student control. It has been in opera- 
tion for six years, and has been highly suc- 
cessful during that entire period. The stu- 
dents take charge of all projects, and boost 
them. Administration is taken care of by a 
student organization which follows the plan 
of a city government, with a mayor, city 
clerk, treasurer, chief of police, and several 
justices. In addition there is a city attorney, 
and each row in the assembly room elects 
aldermen to sit in the city council, which de- 
termines matters of policy and school action. 

Supt. E. P. Rosenthal acts as advisor. 
Teachers assist in advising but they never de- 
cide questions of importance or dictate how 
the student council is to act. 


Superior public school pupils have depos- 
ited $75,000 during the last five years, which 
means an average of $1500 a week. 
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The Demountable's Beautiful ,Typing is 
a New Standard of Perfection 


DEMOUNTABLE 





Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy 
Impres- 

° 
sions. 

The Demountable Typewriter will win 
your respect when you see it, your admira- 
tion when you inspect it closely, and your 
entire approval when you judge its value 
from artistic and mechanical viewpoints. It 
is sure to be your choice if you want 
great value, highest operating efficiency, 
economy, beauty and long life in typewriter 
service. 

The life of a typewriter depends first on 
the Typist’s touch, and second upon its be- 
ing kept clean. The Typist can get to the 
parts of the Demountable that requires 
cleaning. 

Its record of long life and economy will 
interest anyone desirous of obtaining years 
of service from equipment obtained at a 
moderate initial expenditure. 

An inquiry brings you additional con- 


vincing information. 


Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 











ADVANCE IN YOUR 
PROFESSION 

For your own benefit, open up new 
avenues of progress. Wider vistas of ac- 
complishment lie before you. Through 
interesting and instructive correspond- 
ence courses you can create a stimulated 
effectiveness as a teacher. You can 
awaken an increased appreciation of 
your work—by yourself and others. 


Correspondence courses give credit 
toward certificate, diploma, and degree 
of Bachelor of Education in the follow- 
ing departments: 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Elementary Education 

Art Education 

Music Education 

Secondary Education 


Teaching Requirements Are Being 
Raised 


You cannot afford to ignore these op- 
portunities for advancement. Write 
today for announcement of courses. 


Department of Extension & Corre- 
spondence, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Lack of pep may be due to foot troubles; 
that is the orthopedist’s problem. The neurol- 
ogist may find it is due to a nervous eondi- 
tion. The oculist may trace the trouble to the 
eyes. But lack of energy may also come from 
lack of great sources of inspiration.—Jesse F. 
Williams in Hygeia. 





Get on ‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ Pay Roll 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. 


Government? Teachers have a big advantage, 
because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These 
have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
D259, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
now open to teachers, and free sample coaching. 





Essentials of Civics by Kinsman is a 
text for 7th and 8th grades, junior high 
school and ist and 2nd years in citizen- 
ship in high schools. Written by a Wis- 
consin man for Wisconsin schools, it is 
becoming the standard text for our state. 
319 pages, $1.35 per copy or $1.00 plus 
postage if two or more are ordered. 
Postage 8c for 1st copy and lc for each 
additional copy. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 














Early 
to bed Curfew 
: doesn’t need 
to ring 


He has formed 
health habits 
through 








- The Andress-Evans 


Health Series 


A Journey to Health Land, $0.72 

The Boys and Girls of Wakeup 
Town, $0.76 

Health and Success, $0.76 

Health and Good Citizenship, $0.96 


Prices subject to the usual discount 


GINN & COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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A memorial forest of 10,000 young white 
pines has been planted by New York State as 
its tribute to Gene Stratton—Porter, eminent 
conservationist, arboriculturist and author, 
on a plateau under the shadow of Tongue 
Mountain on Lake George. Other states also 
observed tree planting ceremonies during the 
week of September 27, as a part of the na- 
tion-wide movement to pay proper tribute to 
the late authoress. 





As the first step toward community health 
programs to remedy conditions revealed in 
last year’s Better Cities contest, Dr. W. D. 
Stovall, director of the state laboratory of 
hygiene, urged a system of pre-school clinics 
in Wisconsin cities in a talk before the re- 
cent State Conference of Social Work. 

All of the 15 cities whose community social 
assets were assayed in the contest were lack- 
ing in adequate health programs, Dr. Stovall 
declared, and the weakest points found were 
lack of medical examination of pre-school chil- 
dren, and of immunization of such children 
against contagious diseases such as diph- 
theria, typhoid fever, small pox, and scarlet 
fever. 

The pre-school clinic system he outlined 
would supply examinations of all children to 
find physical defects during the summer be- 
fore they first enter school. It would also 
give control of contagious diseases by im- 
munization. 

Dr. Stovall suggested a combination of 
state and county medical societies, the state 
board of health, and the local health depart- 
ment and health committee to start clinics. 





The first 1926-27 meeting of the Northern 
Group, Wisconsin Supervising Teachers As- 
sociation, was held at Superior, October 5. 
At the morning session demonstration classes 
were taught by Irene Curtis, head of the de- 
partment of music, Superior Normal, and a 
class in 8th grade grammar was conducted 
under the supervision of Mrs. Anne Anderson. 
On the afternoon program appeared Gertrude 
Stein, Public Health Nurse, who spoke on 
“How Supervising Teachers Can Help to Pro- 
mote Public Health Work.” Agnes Boyington 
talked on “The Use of Stories.” 





Waupaca schools have organized a band of 
385 pieces. Membership depends on scholar- 
ship. 





The Ozaukee Health club has been organ- 
ized by twenty-five teachers at Port Wash- 
ington. The officers are: William Theis, 
president; Leo Prom, vice-president; Elsie 
Dehmel, secretary; Laura Runkel, treasurer. 





Prof. H. L. Miller of the University con- 
ducted a one day school at Spooner October 23. 
His subject, “Creative Thinking and the Con- 
tract Method,” was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
teachers. The contract method is entering its 
third year at Spooner. 
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During the last publication year of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, fifty- 
seven Wisconsin schools took advantage of the 
special membership rate of $2.00 a year 
granted by formal vote of the Society several 
years ago. 

Still, there are hundreds—even thousands— 
of schools in the state which do not receive 
those publications. Perhaps they are not fully 
aware of the value member schools obtain for 
the annual dues paid to the Society. Every 
member school receives the Wisconsin Maga- 
zine of History, issued four times a year. 
The four numbers aggregate nearly 500 pages 
of valuable historical matter, all relating to 
the state of Wisconsin. The $2.00 per year 
pays for printing the magazine and that is 
all. Last year members received, free, a copy 
of Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg’s The French 
Régime in Wisconsin. This year another 
large volume will be distributed—Dr. Joseph 
Schafer’s Four Wisconsin Counties—Prairie 
and Forest. That book, dealing especially 
with phases of the rural history of Kenosha, 
Racine, Milwaukee, and Ozaukee counties, is 
likely to be ready for distribution by Janu- 
ary. It will be given free to all member 
schools that wish it so far as the edition 
reaches. It is desirable that schools wishing 
to become members of the Society write for 
membership blanks as soon as possible, in or- 
der that enough copies of the new book may 
be ordered. 
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Two Series Exemplifying 
New Teaching Methods 


THE STUDY READERS 
(Walker-Parkman-Summy) 
3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Years—Manual 
Work-Type Readers, exemplifying the 
new methods and content advocated by 


the National Committee, in the Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook. 


THE COMMUNITY LIFE HIS- 
TORY SERIES (Beeby) 


Book I—How the World Grows Smaller 
Book Il—Community Life Today and in 
Colonial Times 
Book I1I—America’s Roots in the Past 

(In preparation) 
A new approaeh to history (from the 
social science viewpoint) for the inter- 
mediate grades. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 
New York Atlanta Chicago 








Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and Col- 
leges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


prgoaenas FURNITURE EXPERTS 


G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. M 
igs LINCOLN ST., KEWA E, 2 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 

Branch Offices in Principal Cities 




















For Character-Building 


The Atlantic Readers 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
President of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Aswo- 
ciation and Superintendent of Schools at 
Cincinnati 


BOOK 1 GRADE IV 
THE UNDERSTANDING PRINCE 
BOOK 11 GRADE V 


HIGH AND FAR 


These are the initial volumes in a series of 
five Readers (for Grades IV to VIII inclu- 
Sive), the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that “soul cul- 
ture is the most important and most nec- 
essary phase of education, and that the 
development of personal character is the 
thing of greatest concern.” 

The three books for the higher grades are 
now in active preparation. Most of the 
material is new to school readers. Nar- 
rative, biography, descriptions, nature 
studies, essays, letters, quotations, in- 
scriptions, and truly distinctive poetry 
have been selected by Dr. Condon, always 
under the certainty (with Emerson) that 
“character is higher than intellect.” 


Malling price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Bencon Street Boston 
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“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Commenwealth Bldg. 


Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 


















THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wisconsin's great clearing house for teachers and school officers. 
State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 

Personally conducted by experienced teachers, 

Ask for literature—it’s free! 


14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 








A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING MANUAL FOR THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES 

Another self-teaching text-book and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE PALMER 
METHOD SERIES. The instructional part alternates between teachers and pupils, with 
such simplified language in the paragraphs to pupils as will fit the understanding of those 
of 3rd and 4th grades, 

The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and 
writing words and sentences, 

The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and their applications 
to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical features, 

Measuring the Process and Product 

The last seven pages deal specifically with the scientific plan of measuring the process 
and product of muscular movement development and its application to writing. There 
are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from 8rd and 4th grade pupils for purposes of 
comparison. This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical handwriting 
and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 

Retail price 15 cents. Special discount to schools. 

Free Sample Copy sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal or teacher who 
writes our nearest office for it. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 








“The authors have properly blended the Social, Economic, and Politi- 
cal phases of history in language that is simple, direct, and living.” 


OUR NATION’S HERITAGE 


By 
REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A., LL.D. 
and 
JULIETTE FRANTZ, M. A. 


Outlines the path of our ancestors on foreign shores and shows what 
America has contributed to the world. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street Chicago, Illinois 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Cashton has been busy this summer putting 
up a new $60,000 high school, which is ex- 
pected to be completed about November 15. 
School is now being held in the city hall and 
in other buildings, 





The Ellsworth High school, Pierce county, 
has an enrollment of 212 students, of whom 
138 are tuition students. Principal J. S. Pitts 
says, “I wonder if any other Wisconsin high 
school has as high a percentage of tuition 
students.” 





Joint School District No. 1, city of Kiel, 
towns of New Holstein, Schleswig, and Rhine, 
has voted to build a combined grade and high 
school, construction to begin as soon as pos- 
sible in 1927. 





The ‘North Wisconsin Teachers Convention 
at Ashland on October 7-8 was a success in 
every way. The attendance was slightly in 
excess of that of former years. The speakers 
at both the general sessions and the sectional 
meetings were inspiring and interesting. 

Officers for the coming year are Prin. L. H. 
Merrihew, Iron River, President; Supt. T. F. 
O'Connell, Ashland, Vice-president; Agnes 
Boyingon, Ashland, Treasurer; Lida Doolittle, 
Ashland, Secretary, and Supt. V. E. Kimball, 
Washburn, Executive Member. 





The re-organization of the Rhinelander city 
schools under the 6-3-3 plan is proving a 
great impetus to efficiency in all departments 
of the school. The course of study provided 
for the Junior high school has created a new 
interest in school for boys and girls of Junior 
high school age. There are 354 enrolled in 
this department. 

Students of the Junior and Senior high 
school have subscribed to an efficiency code, 
intended to raise the standard of social and 
moral habits as well as to aid mental and 
physical development. They agree to: 

1. Be at home before 10 o’clock every night 
preceding a school day, and before 11 o’clock 
other evenings. 

2. Abstain from smoking of cigarettes and 
use of alcoholic drinks. 

3. Exercise moderation in eating and drink- 
ing to keep in good physical health. 

4, Not to be at pool hall or bowling alley 
after 8 P. M 

5. Support all school activities and conduct 
themselves properly in and out of school. 

More than 90% of the students have sub- 
scribed to the rules and are adhering to them. 


Education is the only interest worthy the 
deep, controlling anxiety of the thoughtful 
man.—Wendell Phillips 





The best system of education is that which 
draws its chief support from the voluntary 
effort of the community, from the individual 
efforts of citizens, and from those burdens of 
taxation which they voluntarily impose upon 
themselves.—James Garfield 
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Just off the Press 


The Bobbs-Merrill Arithmetics 


Three-book and six-book editions for 
grades 3 to 8, by Raymond A. Kent, 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University in cooperation with James R. 
Skiles, Superintendent of Schools, 
Evanston, Illinois, and Martha C. Olsen, 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Evanston, 
Illinois. 


If you are considering a change in 
texts in arithmetic write for particulars. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. 


Indianapolis 


Wisconsin Representative 


EK. B. HEINEY, 
63S—53d Street, Milwaukee 








Picture Study in the Grades by 0. W. 
Neale, contains 64 masterpieces with a 
story of each picture and a biography of 
the painter. Suggestions for Language 
Poems. Beautifully illustrated, artistical- 
ly bound. Published in 1925. You need 
this book $2.40. Postage prepaid. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY 
COMPANY 


Eau Ciaire, Wisconsin 














As a nation we need to be psycho-analyzed. 
Modern psychology, within the last quarter of 
a century, has more and more assumed the as- 
pects of an exact science; and so practical is it 
becoming that it has begun, slowly but surely, 
to bring the art of self-knowledge to the Amer- 
ican people. I do not see how such knowledge 
can fail to bear fruit, nor how the truth, once 
known, can finally fail to make us free. 

To foreshadow the future and to forecast the 
changes it may bring to human society in a 
time perhaps not far distant, it is of first im- 
portance that we should know the truth about 
society as it is. With the help of such knowl- 
edge it is well within our power to hasten the 
outcome; whereas if we continue fatuously to 
wallow in our ignorance of the truth, we shall 
certainly delay our own evolution and need- 
lessly stretch the span of human misery. 
Even to know and admit the truth about 
things is curative. Let us, then, candidly do 
that.—Ben Lindsey 
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Now that you have examined the 


WISCONSIN HISTORY TEST 


let us send you enough copies for your class. 
In lots of 10 or more, 3c each. Correct answers with each order. 


A 2c stamp will bring you a sample test. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


717 Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin 














Under the sponsorship of sixty eminent spe- 
cialists in children’s health, education, and 
welfare, a new national periodical called 
“Children, The Magazine for Parents,” has 
made its initial appearance with an October 
issue. This magazine, according to George J. 
Hecht, president of the Parent’s Publishing 
Association, New York, under whose auspices 
it is issued, “will have no propaganda pur- 
pose, being dedicated solely to mothers and 
fathers, for the sake of a new generation of 
normal, intelligent and healthy children. In 
this it will have the active cooperation of the 
leading educational and child welfare agen- 
cies, private, public, and governmental.” 

Among the editors of the new magazine are: 
Julia C. Lathrop, former chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau; Angelo Patri, educator 
and author of books on child training; Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin; Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the juvenile 
Court of Denver, Colorado; Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, vice-president of the American 
Child Health Association; Dr. Helen T. Wool- 
ley, director, Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search, Columbia University; James E. West, 
Chief Scout Executive; Mrs. Sidonia M. 
Gruenberg, Director of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America; Mrs. Jane Deeter Rip- 
pin, national director, The Girl Scouts, and 
Dr. Bela Schick, discoverer of the Schick test 
for diphtheria. 

Explaining the reason for the issuance of 
the magazine, Mr. Hecht said: “There are 
magazines for every trade and profession, ex- 
cept the greatest of all—parenthood. Billions 
of dollars are spent on schools; but practically 
nothing is spent to teach parents how to rear 
their children. The new magazine will have 
nothing for children to read; it will consider 
with parents all the varied problems of bring- 
ing up children from crib to college.” 





Intellectual culture consists, not chiefly, as 
many are apt to think, in accumulating in- 
formation, though this is important, but in 
building up a force of thought which may be 
turned at will on any subjects on which we 
are called to pass judgment. 
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NECROLOGY 


Rabbi Emanuel Gerechter, professor emer- 
itus of Lawrence College, where he served for 
32 years, died in New York Oct. 13. He 
was 83 years old. 





Harriet E. Clark, a member of the class 
of 1875, the first to be graduated from the 
Oshkosh Normal school, died at Minneapolis 
October 5. She was head of the Oshkosh 
Normal dramatics department for 30 years. 





Orpha Healy, teacher in the Cambria 
graded schools, died October 6. 





Miss Evelyn Calmerton, for many years a 
principal in the Milwaukee elementary schools, 
and who at the time of her resignation in 
June, 1923 was principal of the Jefferson 
Street school, died at her home in San Diego, 
California, September 4. 





Professor Theo. L. Y. Wright, 68, professor 
of Greek art, literature, and language at Be- 
loit College, died suddenly October 4. 

The most unique feature of his professor- 
ship of Greek literature and classical art has 
been in the direction of the translation and 
rendition of 19 of the 24 Greek dramas that 
have been given by Beloit college during a 
quarter century. Beloit has the distinction of 
having seen more Greek plays than anv other 
town or city in America. Professor Wright 
was a native of Beloit, a graduate of Be- 
loit college, and took post graduate work 
at Harvard and in Athens. His connection 
with the Beloit faculty had been continuous 
since 1881. 





E. Mae Beers died in Platteville last July. 
Miss Beers taught in the Teacher Training 
Course there from 1921-24 and took charge of 
the Teacher Training Course in New Rich- 
mond in 1925. 
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ON TO DALLAS «. 


Make your plans now to attend 
the annual meeting of the An 


ad 














National Education Association 
Department of Superintendence 
Dallas, Texas, February 27-March 3, 1927 


SPECIAL TRAIN FOR WISCONSIN DELEGATION will be routed over 
the Chicago & Alton and Missouri Pacific railroads. 


Schedule 
TRG VO COSMO 5 6. oi oes Se rece bee 11.30 A. M. Ny One 3 yds Hess ERROR Sau Sat. Feb. 26 
BPTIVe BOTIUOlA |... wos ccvcaas 3.30 P.M. Ce Oe MS ieeetetetasetecuceene Sat. Feb. 26 
Leave: Springmeld ........secece 5:30 P.M. hans Vi cet ceccvctseacc take Sat. Feb. 26 
See ie, CURE bs) Se ern ween 8:30 P.M. C8 See oe Gece ee Sat. Feb. 26 
PO Ee SR” eee 8:50 P. M. MG (RUNES 3 /elt- aid Uindd-e ose Heeiens ga t. Feb. 26 
ASTIN ENG, Fo ood dete snns Gecvee 3:15 P. M. a OL hone Webceete dav aeedet os Sun. Feb, 27 


A two-hour stopover at Springfield, Illinois (State Capitol), to visit Lin- 
coln’s home and tomb. 


Railroad fare Chicago to Dallas and return______________ $51.54 
Lower Berth, Chicago to Dallag.........-.............. 10.50 
Upper Berth, Chicago to Dallas... .....-_._....4....... 8.40 
Drawing Room, Chicago to Dallas________________---_-- 37.50 


To go to Hot Springs, San Antonio, Houston, Galveston, or New Orleans, 
at this time is to visit them at the height of the tourist season. If you 
are interested in a post convention trip to any of these cities, mark the cou- 
pon accordingly. 


Providing a sufficient number return together, special train service will be furnished— 
all steel train with the very latest equipment. Or, you can leave Dallas at 5:10 P.M. 
on the famous “SUNSHINE SPECIAL” and ALTON LIMITED, arriving at Chicago 
6:35 P. M. the next day—“one night out.” 


— — — — — PLEASE FILL IN COUPON — — — — — 


Edgar G. Doudna 

Secretary, Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Wis. } . 

For post convention trip, please check 


I shall return direct from Dallas 


I shall return via Please reserve— 

Hot Springs ------- ( ) Lower berth ___-- Cc. 
San Antonio ____--- ee Upper berth ___-- J 
Houston-Galveston _( ) Compartments -_-( ) 
New Orleans __---- Go Drawing-room __-(_ ) 








Address 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Elson’s United States 


Its Past and Present 


A TEXTBOOK which does more than teach the facts of history—it 
makes the subject genuinely interesting to the pupil. He feels that the 
events narrated actually occurred, that the historic characters were real 
human beings, and that what is happening today is related to what has 
: gone before. 





It is a fair-minded, well-balanced, interestingly-written history whose 
entire spirit is patriotic. 
The author is Henry W. Elson, A.M., Litt. D., formerly Profes- 


sor of History, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, and author of 
“Modern Times and the Living Past.” 


588 pages. Maps and illustrations in color. 


American Book Company 
330 East 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta | 
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- RicoMpT re FLCOMTU FEGREIO FEC conn ER Compton KE-Cenerin tT Cavern 
_ ESSE Cee F &COMPMY § COMPU & O t eooeue & cin coms 
ener coer exer gece wereer se 










School and Library Authorities 
EndorseCompton’s . Read Their Unsolicited Comment 


“Compton's has undoubtedly become one of the accepted Compton's is the only encyclopedia included in general ref- 










juvenile encyclopedias and its contribution is unique. erence list for rural schools prepared by Fannie Dunn, Colum- 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin—December, 1925 bia University. Recommended specially for material on ele- 

“Every library, every school, and every home should have mentaryscience in Department of Superintendence Year Book 
such a simple, yet thorough and scholarly survey of encyclo- 1925-1926. The only encyclopedia given recognition in the 
pedia knowledge as Compton's presents.” Year Book. On the approved list of every state regularly 






Michigan Library Bulletin approving publications of this type. 


‘ Seventh edition; 10 volumes; specially reinforced by our exclu- 
School Price $5 5.00 sive Dura-Bound Process, 4500 pages; more than 8000 illustrations 


Write for sample pages or order direct 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Publishers - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
THE ACCEPTED EDUCATIONAL STANDARD 
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Not the Cheapest---But the Best 
DEMOUNTABLE 


Vemountabie 


Sharp, 
Clean, 
Snappy 
Impres- 
sions. 


The Supreme Combination of all that is 
fine in typewriters. Unusual merit, priced 
on the basis of that merit, and competes 
with the field on this superiority. 


Approya 


by large users—the Wisconsin National 
Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee Vocational 
Schools, Chemical National Bank, of New 


York and 
expressed 
continued 

To be as 


writer must combine fine manufacturing, 
demountability, and interchangeable Plat- 
ens and Ball Bearing Carriages. Finer in 


all ways. 
Why no 


We shall be glad to send one for your in- 


spection. 
you'll like 
Need we 


Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—Founded 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





1 of Demountable Typewriters 


the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, is 
in that most appreciated way, 
orders. 

good as a Demountable a type- 





t order a Demountable now? 


Proof on the proving ground— 
the new Demountable, 
Say more? 











Laboratory Furniture 

Superintendents and Instructors will be 
interested in Kewaunee designs, embody- 
ing as they do the co-ordinated results of 
your experience in teaching and ours in 
manufacturing. Better Laboratory equip- 
ment is absolutely essential to thorough 
work on the part of the instructor and in- 
telligent representation on the part of the 
student, 

Educational Executives who are consid- 
ering installation of new equipment 
should have a copy of the Kewaunee 
Book. Just ask for it. 

For complete information address the 
factory at Kewaunee. 


. * 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 

















4. Ch 


which they are capable of becoming interested: 


future so 


about us. 


Social Arithmetics 


Frank M. McMurry and C. B. Benson 


Book One, grades III and IV 
Book Two, grades V and VI 
Book Three, grades VII and VIII 


ildren and adults are concerned primarily with things of interest to them, or in 


life-like situations of present needs, or 


cial needs. SOCIAL ARITHMETICS qualify in interest. 


Subject Matter 


Stories composed of answers to series of problems arising in quantitative situations 


Formal Processes by which these answers ¢ " 
of number difficulties in fundamental combinations and operations. 
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WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational 
facilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 


2. For every elementary classroom a 
teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradu- 
ation. 


8. For every high school classroom a 
teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profession- 
al training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university. 


4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 


5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 


6. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to the 
development of physical efficiency, 
to the formation of health habits, 
and to preparation for the wise 
_ of his leisure time in recrea- 
tion. 


7. Certification of teachers on a uni- 
form state plan. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
~ schools in their own communi- 
ies. 


9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with ef- 
fective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the regular at- 
tendance upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in 
every public school in Wisconsin. 


12. A law which will give permanent 
tenure for duly qualified teachers 
and supervisory officers who have 
satisfactorily served a reasonable 
probationary period. 


13. A program for the removal of il- 
literacy. 































This Modern Age 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


[Mr. Lippmann’s address before the Milwaukee convention was so outstand- 
ing in quality of thought and in clarity and richness of expression that we were 


not surprised at the numerous requests for printed copies. 


It is a distinct pleas- 


ure to reproduce in full so notable a piece of work. We have asked the printer to 


hold the type. 


If enough people ask for reprints, for classroom or other use, we 


shall be glad to publish the article in pamphlet form.] 


O DOUBT the first task of educa- 
tion is to fit the individual pupil 
to earn his living competently 

and to manage his private affairs intel- 
ligently. This is a purpose which can 
never be wholly forgotten. It is un- 
doubtedly the purpose which occupies 
a very large part of the thought of all 
parents. I shall not, however, discuss 
this purpose here today. I propose 
rather to discuss some of the vaguer 
and less tangible objects of education as 
they appear under the extraordinary 
conditions of this modern age. I should 
like to say a word or two about educa- 
tion as a method of equipping men and 
women and of governing modern socie- 
ty; and also to discuss education as a 
means by which people are helped to 
find out what they are, and what they 
are fitted to be; as a means of clarify- 
ing the ideals which are personally suit- 
ed to them; and as a means of helping 
them to discpline their desires so that 
they may want those things which give 
enduring satisfaction. 

The man born into this American so- 
ciety of ours confronts a world which 
differs radically in its character from 
that world into which his ancestors 
were born. Whether he lives in a big 
city, or in a country district which is 
closely related to a big city, makes lit- 
tle difference here. The world to which 
he has to adapt himself, the world in 
which he has to find his way, the world 
which he has ultimately to master, is es- 
sentially unlike the world into which 
his grandfather was born. There is a 


change of scale; there is a change of 
pace; there is a change in fundamental 
assumptions which make the intellec- 
tual, and the moral, and the spiritual 
problem of the modern man unique. 


I shall call your attention to three 
major respects in which the environ- 
ment of the modern man is unique. He 
lives, first of all, in a world where most 
of the facts he has to deal with, and 
where most of the forces that affect 
him, are unseen. The greater part of 
his environment is invisible. His great 
grandfather, who lived in a village com- 
munity, could see with his own eyes 
practically all the people with whom he 
had to do business. The main affairs 
of his community were in the hands of 
men whom he knew. The economic re- 
lations of his time were between peo- 
ple whom he knew. He saw with his 
own eyes the farms, the workshops, the 
stores, the market places, which affected 
his livelihood. The modern man’s po- 
sition is totally different. He works 
and sells his goods to unknown people 
in a distant market. He buys goods 
from people living on distant conti- 
nents. If he is an industrial worker, 
he sees only a part of the product on 
which he works. He works for owners 
whom he has never seen. He is direct- 
ed by executives, by bankers on whom 
he has never laid eyes. He votes for 
politicians about whom he knows only 
through the newspapers. His knowl- 
edge of events comes to him through 
great impersonal organizations like the 
press, the moving picture, and the ra- 
dio. On most of the great events of 
the day his knowledge is not vivid and 
direct, but second-hand and pale. 

And these events which he knows so 
indirectly are in themselves so extra- 
ordinarily complicated that experts who 
devote their lives to understanding 
them can master only fragments of their 
subject. Theoretically each man is a 
sovereign citizen directing the destinies 
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of this nation, but he has to direct those 
destinies in regard to questions about 
which it is, humanly speaking, impossi- 
ble for him to have adequate knowledge, 
or normally to have accurate knowl- 
edge. Moreover, just because the events 
with which he has to deal are both in- 
visible and complicated, they are to him 
very often dull and uninteresting. It 
is one of the greatest paradoxes of mod- 
ern democracy that the questions of 
greatest interest to the mass of mankind 
are not interesting. To most of man- 
kind the great questions of diplomacy, 
which ultimately work themselves out 
in terms of war and peace; the great 
questions of national economy, which 
affect the livelihood, the prosperity, the 
social standing of every person, are so 
intricate, so technical, and, therefore, 
to most men so dull, that they produce 
a yawn rather than a vivid interest. 

The second respect which the situ- 
ation of the modern man differs from 
that of his ancestor is that there exists 
today no authoritative and organized 
body of knowledge which it is possible 
for any living man to absorb. At the 
climax of the Greek civilization Aris- 
totle could encompass the whole field of 
human knowledge; at the climax of the 
great medieval civilization St. Thomas 
Aquinas could do the same with the 
knowledge of his day. It is no longer 
possible to present anyone with a com- 
plete and digestible statement of human 
knowledge. Where once the knowledge 
of mankind was inclusive and within 
the range of human power to learn, the 
knowledge of today is in constant flux, 
is vaster than anyone’s memory, and 
the essential spirit of it is, that what is 
believed to be true today may tomorrow 
prove to be wrong. 

In the third place, the situation of the 
modern man is unique because in re- 
gard to the world in which he has daily 
to act there no longer exists an authori- 
tative body of morals in which he can 
find rules for the guidance of his con- 
duct. I do not wish to deny that there 
are still great general principles of 
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morality to which people sincerely ad- 
here. I do wish to point out that in the 
application of these principles to the 
concrete situations of today, whether in 
industry, in politics, or in family life, 
there is great disagreement, and there 
is no authoritative interpretation. 
Nothing, for example, could be simpler 
or more direct than the Ten Com- 
mandments, but where is the man, 
where is the body of men, who can say 
authoritatively how the Command- 
ment, “Thou Shalt Not Kill,” applies to 
the problem of war, or to the question 
of capital punishment for capital 
crime? 


But because the environment of the 
modern man is unseen, complicated and 
difficult to understand, because there 
exists in regard to modern life no au- 
thoritative body of knowledge which 
any single human being can fully mas- 
ter, and because there exists no author- 
itative code of morals which can guide 
his conduct securely and with safety, 
life has become for every modern youth 
an inquiry and an adventure. For the 
inquiry he needs above all to be curi- 
ous, and to be disinterested ; and for the 
adventure he needs above all to have 
courage. In a more absolute sense 
than ever before, man today is depend- 
ent upon an honest and illuminating in- 
terpretation of the facts of his environ- 
ment. 

There are not many men in any gen- 
eration who can discover new truths. 
For this there are needed not only gifts 
which are very rare, but that courage 
to persist, and that unworldliness in 
the face of material success and mate- 
rial pleasure, which are even rarer than 
the instinct for truth itself. When I 
say to you, therefore, that the search 
for truth is a supreme necessity in 
modern civilization, I do not mean to 
suggest that each and every one of us 
should or could devote himself to that 
search, but I do mean to say that if 
we are to be considered educated men, 
it will be not merely because we know 
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some part of the accumulated knowl- 
edge of mankind, but because we have 
a deep and abiding sympathy with that 
small minority of the elect who increase 
and refine what mankind knows. 

Anybody can admire a success. Any- 
body can stand open-mouthed before 
something immense. Even the mean- 
est mind is impressed by sheer quanti- 
ty. It does not take any education 
whatever to become excited about the 
biggest town and the biggest building 
and the biggest profits and the fastest 
car and the fattest man and the thin- 
nest woman and the largest exports 
and the greatest armies and the biggest 
navies. Why, this idolatry of success 
in terms of quantity has got to the 
point where, in New York not so long 
ago, a prize was given to the boy with 
the largest number of freckles on his 
face. To be educated is to worship 
other goods than these, and to recognize 
and to love that perspective of ends 
and that precision of means which is 
the soul of beauty and of thought. 


In its outward appearance the time 
into which we are born seems to be for- 
tunate and easy. The country is at 
peace. The country is not threatened. 
The country is rich beyond anything 
the world has ever known. The strug- 
gle for existence has ceased to be acute 
and it might almost be said that it has 
been transformed into a struggle for 
luxury. If this condition is permanent, 
then we are living in the midst of one 
of the most deeply revolutionary chang- 
es in human history. 

For until the present time in Ameri- 
ca, throughout the past and even today 
in most parts of the world, the great 
bulk of the race has lived very close to 
the margin of absolute necessity. In 
all the great empires of the past, the 
lot of the common man was unending 
toil, rewarded uncertainly by the bare 
essentials to sustain life. The Ameri- 
can people seem to be escaping from 
that ancient bondage and to be entering 
upon an economic era in which there is 
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enough for all, not only to live, but to 
live pretty well. 

There is a well-marked tendency in 
high places to look upon this improve- 
ment of the standard of life not only 
with satisfaction, but with self-satis- 
faction. In the utterances of certain 
leading men I think I detect traces of 
the conviction that the people now in- 
habiting this country are congenitally 
superior to their ancestors and their 
cousins in Europe; and that the fate of 
that European civilization which gave 
the western world its religion, its 
science, its art, its industry, and its 
political philosophy, is morally and in- 
tellectually no longer of great import- 
ance to us. That is a stupid illusion. 
It is a corrupting illusion. For of all 
the vices which rot the soul of a people 
and of an individual, the most danger- 
ous is self-complacency. We are in 
great danger of falling into self-com- 
placency in America today. 

Let me illustrate: We are the larg- 
est and the most powerful nation on 
earth and we have recently engaged in 
one of the great wars of all time. Yet 
now that the war is over, now that our 
influence in the world is enormous, we 
are taking no significant part in the 
effort to organize peace among the na- 
tions. Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not making a plea that we should 
join the League of Nations, although I 
will not conceal from you my own 
conviction that we ought to join it. 
I am saying simply that a nation with 
such wealth and such power cannot 
afford to refuse to share the labor, 
the risks, and the responsibility of 
maintaining peace. If we do not be- 
lieve in the League, there are other 
ways of cooperating openly, bravely, 
and generously with the rest of the 
world. Whatever the terrified politi- 
cians may say, we cannot afford com- 
placently to do nothing. We cannot 
sit back and leave the historian of the 
future to say that America in its youth 
was bold, loved liberty, and furnished 
an ideal to mankind, but that America 
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in its maturity became fat, lazy, self- 
complacent, pleasure-loving, and timid. 


There is really not any very strong 
reason for self-complacency. Fifteen 
years ago, when I was just out of col- 
lege, it was generally assumed that 
democratic government based on uni- 
versal suffrage was bound to spread to 
all countries, and that it would be only 
a matter of a comparatively short time 
before democracy had established peace 
between the nations, and brought eco- 
nomic forces under social control. That 
old faith seems very simple-minded to- 
day. And instead of a triumphant 
progress of democracy, we are living 
amidst a world-wide reaction against 
democracy. 

If we look squarely at the facts it 
must be evident that democracy as we 
understood it before the war, never did 
take root in Asia, Africa, or a great 
part of Latin America. But in Europe 
and the United States its position seem- 
ed assured. That is not the case today. 
At this moment the whole of southern 
and eastern Europe is governed by dic- 
tatorships. Some of these are dicta- 
torships of the Right, Fascist dictator- 
ships like that of Mussolini in Italy; 
some are Communist dictatorships like 
that of the Bolsheviks in Russia. But 
whether they are dictatorships of the 
Right or of the Left, they are agreed 
on the fundamental principle that na- 
tions cannot and should not be govern- 
ed by popular vote and with consulta- 
tion of the people. Throughout vast 
regions of the world democracy as orig- 
inally established in this country and 
developed abroad is denied in principle 
and rejected in practice. 

That is a stupendous historic fact 
and I venture to suggest to you that 
throughout the rest of your lives you 
will encounter it whenever you pay any 
serious attention to public affairs. For 
democracy has not only been abandon- 
ed in large parts of the world. In those 
parts of western and northern Europe 
and America where it is still maintain- 
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ed in practice, it is maintained under 
serious difficulties, and its future is ob- 
scure. It will be impossible for our 
generation to live on the complacent as- 
sumption that popular government is 
firmly established, that the theories on 
which it rests are unassailable, and 
that a little improvement in the details 
is all we need think about. The matter 
is not so simple as that. The demo- 
cratic theory was originally worked out 
for a small nation of detached villages, 
in which each voter could expect to un- 
derstand the problems of that village 
when they had to be settled. Modern 
society is complicated beyond words to 
describe it. Its problems are compli- 
cated to an unheard of degree. The 
newspapers cannot report what is go- 
ing on. The schools cannot begin to 
teach their pupils how to grasp it all. 
And the moralists cannot see enough 
of the facts or of the distant and unseen 
consequences of events to give a clear 
guide for people to follow. We are en- 
gaged by public vote in attempting to 
govern a society which is so huge, so 
complicated, and so invisible, that no 
man can see it all, and few men can see 
even a part of it clearly. 


The problem of democratic govern- 
ment turns on how men with finite 
minds can master events that are in- 
finitely complex, how men with limited 
education can understand questions 
that are technical and intricate, how 
men with confused consciences are to 
formulate rules of conduct in a world 
which is vastly different from that in 
which their traditional rules of con- 
duct were formulated. 

I do not pretend to be able to tell you 
how the problem is to be worked out. 
I can only say that there are certain 
broad principles which, if kept in mind, 
may help us to find our way. 

The first is that we must cherish and 
protect against every kind of assault, 
the full freedom of thought and speech. 
We cannot solve any problem unless 
those who can think do think; unless 
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those who can inquire are encouraged 
to inquire; unless research and teach- 
ing are wholeheartedly free to find the 
truth and not under obligation to con- 
firm what some men believe is the truth. 
The protection of freedom of thought 
against plutocracy, against obscuran- 
tism, against vested interest, is the fun- 
damental condition. Once we close our 
schools, our universities, our libraries, 
our pulpits, and our press to freedom 
of inquiry, we shall be entering a new 
dark age. 

The second principle is toleration, 
and something more than toleration, of 
those who differ from us. The bar- 
barian resents those who differ from 
him. The half-civilized man endures 
those who differ from him. The edu- 
cated man welcomes and enjoys differ- 
ences, for he knows how little he 
knows, how much there is still to be 
learned and how unlikely it is that he 
will ever know it all. 


The third principle is to respect not 
vested authority, but authority proved 
by competence and experience. No 
man can live without authority to guide 
him. Very few things in any man’s 
life can be decided by him alone. For 
example, he wakes up in the morning. 
Shall he get out of bed? Well, why 
should he get out of bed? His job. 
Why should he do his job? You can- 
not answer these questions every morn- 
ing and I am not sure you can ever an- 
swer them entirely. And then suppose 
that he finally decides to turn out of 
bed. Shall he brush his teeth? Who 
said so? Well, his mother said so 
when he was a child. Did she study 
dentistry? Perhaps before brushing 
his teeth he had better become a den- 
tist, but what is the best school of den- 
tistry, and how does one know it is the 
best school? The man I am describ- 
ing would be rather late getting to 
work if he insisted on not taking any- 
thing for granted and on authority. It 
cannot be. done. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine decisions out of a thousand 
have to be taken on somebody’s authori- 
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ty. The essential quality of what we 
call a free intelligence is not that it re- 
jects authority but that it looks upon all 


authority as fallible. Therefore one of 
the objects of education must be to de- 
velop in men a capacity to tell the differ- 
ence between an expert and a charla- 
tan, between an innovator and a faker, 
between a man who knows what he is 
talking about and a man who is talking 
through his hat. In the modern world 
we are all compelled to choose among 
authorities and to follow leaders. If we 
are wise and educated we shall not re- 
ject authority and leadership. We shall 
try to find out which authority and 
which leadership can be trusted. 

The fourth principle which I would 
suggest is a political principle which is 
traditionally at home in the United 
States though sadly neglected in these 
latter years. Since the difficulties of 
democracy arise from the infinite com- 
plexity of the problems with which the 
voter is expected to deal, it follows that 
the course of wisdom is to keep the ac- 
tivities as simple as possible. This 
means that if there is any way to handle 
a question without running to the gov- 
ernment at Washington, we ought to 
avoid going to Washington. If politi- 
cal action is unavoidable, we ought to 
entrust the matter to the State’s rather 
than to the federal power, and to the 
localities rather than to the States. I 
do not see how any man can study the 
course of events today without becom- 
ing a convinced upholder of decentral- 
ization, States’ rights, and home rule. 
For only if we avoid concentration of 
political power can we hope as voters to 
retain a real control over politics. If 
we centralize, we turn over our liber- 
ties, our rights, and our powers to vast 
political machines and bureaucracies 
against which, as individuals, we can do 
nothing. 

The fifth principle is also political. It 
is that we recognize that a nation as 
large as ours cannot be governed by co- 
ercion of one section by the other sec- 
tions. The North by 1890 gave up the 
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attempt to coerce the South on questions 
which the South rightly regarded as 
matters for the South to determine. I 
venture to think that the same princi- 
ple will in the end prevail for other is- 
sues. At least I am certain that the in- 
ternal peace of this nation requires a 
recognition by all sections that in ques- 
tions which people regard as local and 
personal, coercion is bound in the end 
to fail. I think myself that among free 
men it ought to fail. 


Finally, not because there is no more 
wisdom to be had on this subject, but 
because I have exhausted my own wis- 
dom and your time, I suggest to you 
that amidst all the confusion, you cling 
to one clear principle: Trust those who 
are willing to submit their case to de- 
bate, to examination, to neutral in- 
quiry ; distrust those who stand on their 
dignity and their self-righteousness 
and their dogmatism and attempt to 
shut off discussion. Political, economic, 
moral, scientific, religious problems of 
mankind have got to be talked about in- 
cessantly. They have got to be exam- 
ined. All opinions are subject to cri- 
ticism. Any opinion may be wrong. 
The man who will not face discussion, 
the man who attempts to choke off his 
opponent, you can safely suspect of ig- 
norance or of self-interest. Those who 
have nothing to fear are not afraid. 
Those who have an honest faith do not 
need policemen to protect it. 

I venture to call this a program of lib- 
erty. On these principles at least it 
ought to be possible for all serious men 
to unite, however much they may differ 
in their political views or their personal 
preferences. They commit no men to any 
concrete policy; one can be for prohi- 
bition or against it, for the League of 
Nations or against it, for the high tariff 
or against it. But if we are to live in 
this modern age and deal successfully 
with it we must commit ourselves to the 
belief that life is an unending inquiry 
and that living is an unending experi- 
ment and adventure. Because we are 
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committed to that we must maintain at 
all costs. the liberty to think and the 
liberty to experiment, must maintain it 
against fools, against fanatics, against 
every vested interest. 

The war for liberty never ends. One 
day liberty has to be defended against 
the power of wealth, on another day 
against the intrigues of politicians, on 
another against the dead hand of bu- 
reaucrats, on another against the pa- 
trioteer and the militarist, on another 
against the profiteer, and then against 
the hysteria and passions of mobs, 
against the preachers of ignorance, 
against obscurantism and _ stupidity, 
against the criminal and against the 
over-righteous. In this campaign every 
civilized man is enlisted till he dies, and 
he only has known the full job of liv- 
ing who somewhere and at some time 
has struck a decisive blow for the free- 
dom of the human spirit. 

But it is not enough to maintain liber- 
ty. You especially, who have the care 
of young people entrusted to you, have 
a still higher and more difficult task. It 
is the peculiar business of education to 
teach people how to use the liberty they 
inherit and how to pass it on to 
the next generation, enlarged, enrich- 
ed, and made more secure. It is not 
enough to vindicate liberty in legisla- 
tures, in courts, in the press, in school 
boards, and before public opinion. 
There is a personal discipline necessary 
to the use of liberty. Without that 
discipline men never will love liberty 
and never will cherish it. They will be 
like a savage who by accident finds a 
delicate instrument and_ carelessly 
throws it away. 


If people are to use liberty and not 
to be bewildered and overwhelmed by 
it they must be relieved of their fears 
and their anxieties. You who know 
children know how often through care- 
less and superstitious ignorance in 
their early training they are poisoned 
with unreasoning fears. And you who 
know adult men and women know how 


























many human lives are distracted and 
reduced to futility by subtle and uncon- 
trollable fears. The fear of personal 
inferiority, the fear of what others will 
say, the fear of losing the social posi- 
tion one has, or of not acquiring the po- 
sition one would like, fears of vanity, 
fears about love, fears about disease, 
fears about death. If men are to live 
free lives and to use liberty, the last 
great tyrant from which they must 
emancipate themselves is their own 
fear. Fears are the foundation of ev- 
ery tyranny in the world. There never 
was a tyrant, there never was a des- 
pot, there never was a demagogue whose 
power did not rest finally on the irra- 
tional and superstitious fear of his fol- 
lowers. You must emancipate this gen- 
eration from fear. You must track 
down these fears to their source in ear- 
ly childhood. You must bring them out 
into the light. You must cure that with 
conscious understanding. You must 
create a generation of men who can 
look upon death, disease, and misfor- 
tune without flinching, who can greet 
the adventure of life with a regular 
pulse, with a clear eye and with serene 
confidence. 

Make war upon the bogies. Make 
war upon the taboos. Make war upon 
the sacred cows. Make war upon spooks 
and devils, and all the private hells that 
human fear creates. 


Then, and then only, when you have 
cleansed the passions of anxiety, will 
you be ready to discipline the mind for 
its work of understanding. What is 
that discipline of the mind, that essen- 
tially modern discipline which is neces- 
sary to a proper grasp and control upon 
the complex and unseen environment of 
the modern man? It is fundamentally 
a training in the capacity to give one- 
self to the situation, to accept the ob- 
jective facts as they are, and not to be 
governed in one’s thinking by private 
and often unconscious dogmas as to 
what the facts ought to be. 

In this connection I recommend you 
warmly a new book on one of the most 
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maligned and one of the most beautiful 
characters of modern times. I refer to 
Gamaliel Bradford’s book on Charles 
Darwin. In it he says: 

“The basis, or at any rate one of the 
most fundamental elements of Darwin’s 
character was the instinct and habit of 
observing the external world. * * * 
It is astonishing how little most of us 
see. We live in a world of shadows 
and of dream outlines, piecing out re- 
ality by convenient abstractions which 
pass in memory like warm current 
counters, with little resemblance to ac- 
tual fact. A tree to us is vaguely a 
tree; the structure of its bark, the shape 
of its leaves does not enter our world. 
A man and woman are simply a man 
and woman. * * * This vagueness, 
this abstraction of vision is what Theo- 
phile Gautier referred to in his cele- 
brated phrase: ‘I am a man for whom 
the visible world exists.’ ” 

That can not be said of most of us. 
We do not see this rich man and that; 
we see the plutocracy. We do not see 
this poor man and that; we see the 
poor. We do not see this agitator and 
that reformer; we see radicals and 
bolshevists. We do not see the facts; 
Wwe see our own preconceptions as to 
what the facts ought to be. But we 
shall never find our way through the 
maze of this modern world until we 
learn to see it plainly, directly, unsen- 
timentally, calmly, as it is. The capa- 
city for objective perception, the capa- 
city for disinterested vision, the capa- 
city to be totally indifferent to the con- 
sequences, is the most difficult and the 
most important of the intellectual vir- 
tues. 


I have one more thing to say. You 
have heard it said a thousand times and 
you know it to be fundamentally true, 
that youth today as it comes under the 
influence of modern thought and into 
contact with modern conditions, is no 
longer governed by the older moral tra- 
dition, is no longer held by the ancient 
spiritual sanctions, is no longer inspir- 
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The result 


ed by the ancient purposes. 
is an immense amount of experiment by 


trial and error. I do not think this is 
evil. I am sure that it is inevitable. 
What impresses me in the lives of my 
own generation, and of the one which 
is younger than mine, is not its wild- 
ness, nor the jazz, the cocktails and the 
like, but the dreariness and the sense 
of futility which haunts the very best 
of young men and young women. They 
do not know what it is all about. Their 
ancestors in this country had a definite 
purpose, to conquer the wilderness and 
to establish their economic security. 
They had a religious purpose, for they 
felt themselves to be participants in a 
cosmic drama which extended through 
all Eternity. But the modern young 
man, what has he in his life that takes 
the place of those things? There is a 
dreary and bitter theological contro- 
versy between fundamentalists and lib- 
erals. There is the insistent preach- 
ment by his national leaders of a com- 
placent gospel of prosperity. I tell 
you he looks upon this with a cynical 
and fishy eye. He does not find that 
sense of purpose and meaning, that 
feeling of communion with a high des- 
tiny, without which no man can be 
wholly happy. Our young people amuse 
themselves furiously. Their tragedy 
is that they are not very happy. 

Their elders are teaching them the 
wrong lesson and giving them the 
wrong example. They are preaching to 
them a gospel of the competitive acqui- 
sition of material things. That is a 
gospel of dust and ashes. You cannot 
live by motor cars and radios alone; 
only as novelties do they give great sat- 
isfaction. The younger’ generation 
takes them for granted and is looking 
for something else. 

That something else must in the na- 
ture of things consist of those objects 
of desire which do not grow less no 
matter how many people possess them, 
which do not grow stale no matter how 
long they are used. These are the ideal 
possessions of mankind, its sciences 
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and its arts. These alone are open to 
all men who can possess them. These 
alone endure. These alone cause no re- 
grets. 

The task of education in the end is 
to introduce youth into this ideal world 
of contemplation, so that it may desire 
those things which are forever inter- 
esting. 

“The seeker shall not rest till he finds 
that which he seeks, but when he has 
found it, he shall wonder, and when he 
has wondered, he shall be master and 
when he is master, he shall find rest.” 





AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


Are you willing to stoop down and 
consider the needs and the desires of 
little children; to remember the weak- 
ness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to stop asking how much 
your friends love you, and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough : 
to trim your lamp so that it will give 
more light and less smoke, and to carry 
it in front so that your shadow will fall 
behind you; to make a grave for your 
ugly thoughts, and a garden for your 
kindly feelings, with the gate open—are 
you willing to do these things even for 
a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 
And if you keep it for a day, why not 

always? 

But you can never keep it alone. 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 





The tragedy is that millions of us are 
not living as effectively as we should, 
largely because we are demanding too 
little of each other—we are too uncer- 
tain that we could account the reward 
worthy of the effort. Our saturation 
point of honor remains too low. We 
remain uncertain of our companions as 
well as of ourselves, because our over- 
modest expectations afford neither them 
nor us an opportunity to reveal the 
latent powers. — Whiting Williams, 
Mainsprings of Men 
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HERE seem to be some miscon- 

ceptions regarding kindergarten 

work. One is that kindergartens 
are mostly controlled by sentiment. 
This was undoubtedly true some years 
ago, because the kindergartens in this 
country were established and supported 
by philanthropy; but today they are 
part of the public schools, are devel- 
oped by progressive, pedagogical 
thought, and are considered a neces- 
sary department in most progressive 
systems. Years of experience have 
evolved a definite type of constructive 
educational program which gives the 
child definite instruction and tends bet- 
ter to fit him for understanding, ap- 
preciating, and coping with life’s situ- 
ations. 

Again, there is a feeling that chil- 
dren from moderately well-to-do homes 
do not need the kindergarten so much 
as those less fortunate. It has, how- 
ever, been our experience that the ma- 
jority of children from such homes 
often have just as great need for the 
influence of the kindergarten as those 
who are not so well situated. Children 
who come from these homes are fre- 
quently indulged. They are used to 
having their own way in most things 
and do not know how to play with 
other children. They have been waited 
upon by parents, big brothers and sis- 
ters, or servants so much that they 
often think the primary purpose of 
grown folks is to wait upon them. 
When such children come to the first 
grade the teacher has to do much pre- 
liminary work before starting on first 
grade material. 

The kindergarten teaches’ these 
youngsters self-helpfulness. They are 
taught to put on and take off rubbers, 
over-shoes, hats, coats, and so forth. 
Parents assist the children with their 
wraps from force of habit, giving as 
excuse that they are too busy and 
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would rather do these things themselves 
than take the time to teach the chil- 
dren. It is quicker. This is just one 
of many illustrations which show that 
the home often deprives a child of the 
privilege of learning by doing. 

The kindergarten teaches orderli- 
ness, such as straightening cupboards, 
laying away tools and piling blocks; 
each thing has its place and the chil- 
dren are held responsible for its re- 
turn to that place. They are given the 
responsibility and the reason for the 
proper care of plants. They lead in 
games, sing and act in little plays and 
dialogues, which tend to make them in- 
dependent and self-reliant. Many chil- 
dren are deprived of such activities be- 
fore they come to school, because in 
most homes there are not enough chil- 
dren to play or sing with, and equip- 
ment is lacking. Children cannot get 
from their back yard those things that 
the kindergarten supplies; for the 
equipment of the usual back yard is far 
too meager and the social contacts far 
too limited to arouse and stimulate a 
reaching and searching for knowledge 
such as the kindergarten provides. At 
this age the play instincts are strong 
and full of possibilities. However, if 
children are allowed to play alone in 
their own back yards all day and the 
play instinct is allowed to run its own 
course undirected, it is likely to ham- 
per and hinder rather than promote 
educational growth. Every element in 
a child’s nature craves expression but 
he knows neither his capacities nor his 
needs and in trying to find out for him- 
self may do irreparable harm. 

The materials used are sometimes 
criticized. It is said that children’s 
education is not furthered by using in 
kindergarten the same materals they 
have used at home. It must be remem- 


bered that here in school the children 
are under the direction of a teacher 
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who is specially trained to further de- 
velop them through the use of materials 
with which they are familiar. Chil- 
dren can not grow fully without proper 
guidance from grown-ups. They have 
the instinct to play but must be taught 
how. Much depends upon their being 
in the right atmosphere. Many chil- 
dren have been hampered rather than 
helped by home environment, because 
frequently parents from well-to-do 
homes have little more training to rear 
children than have parents from more 
modest homes. 

Again, children from _ well-to-do 
homes are often selfish. The kinder- 
garten teaches them the spirit of co- 
operation. They learn to play with 
others and that they can not always be 
leaders or have all the playthings or 
all the teacher’s attention. They also 
learn to submit to authority. 

Again, our methods of nature study 
are criticized. It is not confined to the 
four walls of a schoolroom or the ma- 
terials brought there. The community 
at large is the classroom. Through 
trips to farms to observe farm life, by 
excursions to see pets, gardens, flowers, 
birds, and animals, under the direction 
of the teacher, the children are taught 
to observe and study nature. They 
learn to watch the trees budding, birds 
building nests, and squirrels gathering 
nuts for winter. Cocoons, bulbs, pus- 
sy-willows, leaves and the like are 
brought to the kindergarten and 
watched with interest. This contact 
with various forms of life gives the 
child a varied and broad experience, 
and because of this contact he is bet- 
ter able to enjoy and appreciate his 
own environment. 

The community is studied. The fire 
engine, sewer digging machine, post of- 
fice, grocery store, bakery, toy shop, li- 
brary, depot, and blacksmith shop are 
visited, observed, studied, then talked 
about in a natural, free way. The chil- 
dren are encouraged to tell in their 
own words what they have observed 
and to give concrete expression by 
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building with their hands models of 
what they have seen. 

A post office project is an illustra- 
tion. Valentine’s Day suggested it. 
Three little boys started to build a post 
office with large building blocks and 
boards. The construction was very 
crude, and after discussing what they 
had built and how they could improve 
it we decided to go to the post office to 
see what it was like. We were treated 
royally, taken in and shown every- 
thing in every department. The next 
day several more children were work- 
ing on the project. Two windows, rep- 
resenting the stamp windows, and a 
door were made. Cracker boxes were 
covered and used as receptacles to re- 
ceive the mail. Stamps of different de- 
nominations were made and used ; some 
were brought from home and used in 
mailing the valentines. Money was 
made from cardboard, representing 
pennies, nickels, and dimes, which were 
used in buying stamps, envelopes, and 
wrappers. During our conversation 
periods we discussed how to address a 
letter, why we stamp it, how to wrap 
and send a package, the names of dif- 
ferent kinds of stamps, their value and 


uses, where the money goes, the means - 


and distance of delivery, different peo- 
ple who handle the mail before we get 
it, such as the postmaster, clerk, post- 
man, special delivery boy, etc. On Val- 
entine’s Day the children chose a post- 
man: and he delivered the valentines, 
in a bag which one child brought. The 
children were interested in the project 
for almost a month, and we felt that 
they had gained a better understanding 
of the post office and of what use it is 
to the public. 

Again, our children are deeply in- 
terested in woodworking. We have 
equipped our room with a small but 
strong manual training work bench 
which is just high enough so the chil- 
dren can work at it comfortably. The 
necessary tools go with it. The mate- 
rials used are obtained from the wood 
scrap pile of a toy factory and garage. 
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These pieces of wood themselves sug- 
gest various ideas to the children. One 
piece suggested the top of a Kiddie Kar. 
To be sure it had to be trimmed before 
it could be used but that was not diffi- 
cult. Two pieces of crating nine 
inches long were nailed to the bottom 
and to those were attached the wheels, 
which also came from the scrap pile. 
The handle was made by nailing two 
sticks together in the form of a T. 
The Kar was then painted. Excite- 
ment ran high, for the children could 
hardly wait to ride on it. But alas, 
when they did, it broke. Now here was 
a real problem. What was the matter 
with the toy? It was decided that the 
pieces to which the wheels were at- 
tached needed some braces. They 
were put on and the Kar was ready for 
use. Riding it was a real satisfaction. 

Other pieces of wood suggested dif- 
ferent toys. Bunny strollers, four 
wheel wagons, two wheel carts, wheel 
barrows, beds, tables, and chairs, air 
planes, snow shovels, wash tubs, and 
washboards have been made. All of 
these have been painted with cheap 
paint to give them a finished appear- 
ance. The children have many good 
ideas but they need guidance in carry- 
ing them out. 

A house project was suggested by the 
children. They had been playing house 
in their own simple way and such an in- 
terest was created that we decided here 
was material for a worth while project. 
We talked about the home. First the 
members of the family. This led to the 
duties of each member of the family, 
father to earn the living, mother to 
care for the family and home, also the 
helpfulness of the children in the home. 
Pictures were shown of family life and 
surroundings. In their play the chil- 
dren had just one room in the house 
but the discussion brought out the 
need for different rooms and their uses 
and furnishings. 

After a thorough discussion, and 
when we felt that the children had a 
good idea of the essentials of a home, 
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the constructive work on the project 
was begun. The children decided to 
outline the rooms with small blocks, 
and each one volunteered to do some 
part of the construction. 

For the kitchen a stove, table, cup- 
board, and chairs were built out of 
blocks, heavy paper, and by-products 
which we happened to have. Curtains 
were made for the cupboard and a cover 
for the table. As the work progressed 
need was seen for various things which 
hadn’t been thought of before. 

For the dining room, a table, chairs, 
and buffet were built. A scarf was 
made for the buffet and also a clay 
made for the buffet and a clay bowl was 
painted and filled with clay fruit. 

The living room was furnished with 
a piano, bench, davenport, large chairs, 
and a bookcase. Various covers were 
also made. A painted clay vase filled 
with flowers which the children had 
made out of paper was placed on the 
piano. 

In the bedroom we had a bed, chairs, 
and dresser. The children made the 
bedclothes, a pad, sheets, pillow-cases, 
spread, dresser scarf, and a comb and a 
vase of paper flowers for the dresser. 
They made rugs for the various rooms 
by sewing together suitable pieces of 
material that one of the children had 
brought from home. 

A need was seen for new clothes for 
the doll, Mary Kindergarten, and so 
dolly’s wardrobe was replenished by 
the girls. They made a _ kimono, 
dresses, bloomers, slip, and an apron. 

A keen interest was displayed in 
working out this project and the spirit 
of cooperation was splendid. It took 
about three weeks to complete it, and 
after it was all finished the children 
never tired of playing in it and took 
great pride in keeping house as mother 
and father did. 

“It might be well to enumerate some 
of the aims and accomplishments of 
the kindergarten. First: the kinder- 
garten considers the whole nature of 
the child—physical, mental, moral, and 
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gives every aspect of that nature a 
chance for exercise, training, and 
growth. The plays and games provide 
for physical development and_ the 
gaining of general control by means 
of joyous, spontaneous activity. The 
singing games and folk dances help to 
develop the senses, ready judgment, 
prompt action, and bodily control, 
stimulate the imagination, and develop 
the dramatic sense. The story, rhyme, 
and poem stimulate the beginning of a 
real literary sense and also give the 
child pleasures. 

“Second: Kindergarten education is 
motor, and its aim is to develop human 
power. The children gain the ability 
to obey promptly and to carry. out in- 
structions, the ability to concentrate at- 
tention, and the ability to carry their 
own ideas into effective actior.. 

“Third: The kindergarten furnishes 
a mental background for the formal 
study of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and geography. The children enter the 
grades with a selected group of the best 
stories and poems, and are therefore at 
home with the subject matter of read- 
ing, and their minds the more readily 
master the symbols of reading. 

“As a foundation for writing they 
learn how to hold and direct a pencil, 
crayon, and paint brush; to observe a 
copy, and to reproduce the copy and 
connect the symbols with the idea. 

“Through the use of the different 
kinds of kindergarten materials they 
learn to count and to deal with simple 
combinations of numbers. 

“Through their outdoor excursions, 
their gardens and uses of sand table 
in illustrating scenes of stories, plays 
and games, the kindergarten lays a 
good foundation for geography. 

“Fourth: The kindergarten promotes 
the happiness of children. They de- 
light in the activities, all of which are 
based upon natural instincts, such as: 

1. The instinct to construct. Build- 
ings, blocks, handwork, etc. 

2. The instinct to seek playmates and 
to organize games. 
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8. The instinct to investigate (ma- 
terials given for this purpose). 

4. The instinct of self-expression, 
which is the art instinct (painting, 
drawing, and modeling). 

5. The instinct to sing. 

6. The instinct to listen to stories 
and to narrate them. 

“Fifth: The kindergarten promotes 
interest in nature study. Through na- 
ture study the children learn to appre- 
ciate their natural environment. They 
learn of plants and animals, and of 
their contribution to the support of life. 
They learn kindness, toleration, and 
sympathy; they feel the satisfaction of 
making things grow in the kindergarten 
gardens, and thus early in life form 
the habit of creativeness.’’! 

The place of the kindergarten in 
modern education has come to be ques- 
tioned very little, for experience has 
shown that kindergarten-trained chil- 
dren are much more satisfactory in ev- 
ery way than those who have not had 
the advantages of such training. Su- 
perintendent James M. Tilly, Terra 
Haute, Indiana, says, “In our system, 
pupils who had kindergarten training 
are credited with: 1. coordination of 
muscles—ability to work with hands; 
2. freedom of association and expres- 
sion; 3. some power to take orders and 
to visualize; 4. some knowledge of color, 
construction, rote singing and rhythm; 
5. an enlarged and intensified child 
life, which forms the basis for habits 
of politeness and service.” 

“The results of careful experiments 
teach us that the right kind of kinder- 
garten training contributes vitally to 
the welfare of the children and that 
later its effects are a contributing fac- 
tor in producing the highest type of 
manhood and womanhood as well as the 
most desirable type of citizen.’” 


1“Why Should Kindergartens be Part of 
the School System?” Pamphlet published by 
the National Kindergarten Association, New 
York. 

2C, N. Jensen, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Utah Kindergarten-First Grade 
Magazine, May 1924. 
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HE sixth annual luncheon and 

I business meeting of the W. S. 

K. A. was held in Milwaukee No- 
vember 5. There was a large attend- 
ance—168, and a number were turned 
away because of limit- 
ed seating capacity. 
Among the guests of 
honor were Miss Agnes 
Burke of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia, who 
spoke briefly of inter- 
esting experimental 
studies being made 
there in kindergarten 
and primary grades, and Mrs. George 
Zachow, President of the Wisconsin 
P. T. A., who commented on the in- 
creasing cooperation between the Par- 
ent-Teachers Association and the Kin- 
dergarten Association 
as a most necessary 
and logical coordina- 
tion, since the kinder- 
garten teacher meets 
the child at the very 
threshold of his school 
life, and must work 
out, with the parents,’ 
problems of early train- 
ing. Miss Joanna Hannan and Mrs. 
Minetta S. Leonard, former presidents 
of the Kindergarten Association, were 
also present. Miss Clara C. James had 
charge of the luncheon. 

Miss Caroline W. 
Barbour, president of 
the Association, out- 
lined the work done 
| during the year, partic- 
| ularly stressing the or- 
| ganization of kinder- 
garten extension work 
under the able direction 
of Miss Nina C. Vande- 
walker, who has published an interest- 
ing pamphlet entitled “Wisconsin Needs 
More Kindergartens.” These pamphlets 
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and other materials are to be in the 
hands of Extension chairmen selected 
from kindergarten teachers and P. T. A. 
members in each congressional district, 
who will carry extension work into 
communities which lack this much 
needed form of education for the four 
to six year old child. Miss Barbour 
also indicated that, to be in accord with 
theleadingtraining _ 
schools of the country | 
and with the Wisconsin | 
Kindergarten -Primary | 
Training schools at) 
Milwaukee and Supe- | 
rior, the next forward | 
step of the Association | 
should be to organize 
with the primary teach- 
ers of the state. This has been done very 
effectively in California which has a 
state-wide Kindergarten—Primary As- 
sociation. 

Reports were read showing increase 
in membership and urging a larger 
membership for the coming year. The 
revised constitution was adopted and 
will go into effect next year. 

The following officers were elected 
for a second term: 





Virginia Zillier 


President—Miss Caroline W. Barbour, Di- 
rector of Kindergarten—Primary Training 
Dept., Superior State Normal School. 

Vice-President—Miss Clara C. James, Kin- 
dergarten—Primary Supervisor, Oshkosh. 

Secretary—Mrs. Florence Foxwell Otten, 


State Normal School, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer — Miss Virginia Zillier, 
Milwaukee. 
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Dear Arthur: 

And you put your name on the dot- 
ted line. Well you know what Barnum 
said about the correlation of units of 
time and the birth of incompetents. 
Statistical studies show that Barnum 
underestimated, and that the birth rate 
is much, very much higher than one a 
minute. So you may console yourself 
with the thought that there are many, 
many more who have done just what 
you did. 

I well remember when a suave gen- 
tleman persuaded me that my influence 
was so great, my intelligence so high, 
my standing so well established, that 
my name on his list would be a beacon 
to all lovers of good literature. He 
even convinced me that he was sincere 
and that I owed humanity this endorse- 
ment of the great work which he was 
“introducing.” When I declined—al- 
though I must have been highly flat- 
tered—he withdrew graciously; so ge- 
nially in fact that I felt sorry I had not 
signed. Two days later, however, he 
returned and sadly informed me that 
unless he had my signature his work 
in that town would be a failure. His 
manager in Chicago had even gone so 
far as to authorize him to give me a 
set free for the purpose of having me 
study it. Now who wouldn’t take 
something for nothing? Not an impe- 
cunious schoolmaster surely. Anyhow 
I signed a “receipt” and sent him on 
his way—a busy little bee to sting 
others as he had stung me. The re- 
ceipt turned out to be a bona-fide order 
for a set of supplementary material at 
the rate of $6.90 a year for ten years. 
Thus I joined the immortal school of 
suckers sought by these fishers of men. 
Result—one set of cyclopaedias worth 
half of the $69 I paid for the “supple- 
mentary” material, and a package of 
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loose-leaf pamphlets that was never 
where I wanted it to be. 

In spite of this experience I have 
bought get-rich-quick stock, expensive 
insurance, automobile equipment, use- 
less office supplies, and all the rest of 
the things sold by high pressure sales- 
men. I say “no” with difficulty—espe- 
cially to a book agent. 

You should cultivate the gentle art of 
listening and using both ears—one for 
an exit. Don’t listen to the fellow who 
needs your support, who is giving you 
something, who is letting you in on 
the ground floor, who is fearful that 
Wall street will get hold of his propo- 
sition. And by all means avoid sign- 
ing documents that you can’t easily un- 
derstand at the first reading. 

Don’t let this discourage you from 
giving a hearing to legitimate sales- 
men. I suspect Mr. Pearse of Comp- 
ton’s will be doing business a long 
time, and he and his company don’t go 
to work that way. Neither do the 
World Book people, The International, 
or the salesmen for the Lincoln Library. 
You will do well to listen carefully to 
such men and women. 

There are a number of old cyclo- 
paedias sold under different names. I 
should be very glad to supply you with 
a list. May I suggest that you write 
Mr. Jackson of the State Superintend- 
ent’s office? He can perhaps save you 
time, money, and trouble. You don’t 
have to buy at the instant the agent 
calls. Take your time. Be sure you 
need what you buy, and then regard the 
matter as a business affair, to be treated 
honorably and honestly. 

With best wishes for a happy holi- 
day season and a New Year that will 
be all that you desire, I am 


Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 

















THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION. By 
A. 8. Barr and William H. Burton. 
626 pp. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 


The problems of the supervisor no 
longer deal with discipline, record 
keeping, standards of housekeeping, 
and the managerial ability of the school 
teacher. Fundamental principles now 
form the basis of supervisory practice. 
The emergence of supervision from its 
administrative slough is recorded in 
this outstanding book. The authors 
have had a wide experience in this field. 
Supervision as here interpreted is no 
longer a casual classroom visitation. 
Definite policies are set up, responsibil- 
ity is fixed, and the supervisory organ- 
ization functions to help teachers grow 
and to improve their instruction. Just 
as the teacher finds it necessary to plan 
her lessons in large working units, so, 
under the guidance of Barr and Burton, 
the supervisor plans the supervisory 
program with the counsel of teachers, 
sets up definite objectives, develops a 
procedure for their realization, and by 
means of tests checks the progress of 
the class. 


Supervision is placed on a fact-finding 
professional basis. The teacher, the 
pupil, and the teaching are studied. 
The visit is carefully planned, pre- 
teaching conferences are held with the 
teacher, the conference following the 
visit becomes a clinic, and a helpful fol- 
low-up program is inaugurated. 

The supervisors’ relation to curricu- 
lum construction is stressed. The 
teachers, wisely guided by the super- 
visor, work out courses of study, test 
new materials, set up criteria for the 
selection of pupil activities, eliminate 
material not socially valuable, and seek 
in the normal activities of children and 
adults new materials organized in 
terms of the learner. This chapter, en- 





Educational Book of The Month 


titled “The Improvement of Teaching 
Through Better Selection and Organi- 
zation of Subject Matter,” is excellent. 

Textbooks, instructional supplies, and 
equipment form part of the working 
tools of the teacher. They should be 
provided in sufficient quantity and 
should be of the highest quality. The 
authors believe that supervisors can 
help teachers by. making possible the 
selection of good texts, and by provid- 
ing equipment of the best type. The 
reviewer agrees with the authors that 
this function should be exercised with 
caution. It’s so easy to busy oneself 
with clerical duties. 

Since some tests have ceased to be 
mere surveyor’s tools for evaluating 
school systems, the authors of this text 
point out how the supervisor may use 
them to improve teaching. The de- 
tails of a testing program are given 
and the resulting instructional out- 
comes are stressed. Buckingham has 
pointed out how teachers may carry on 
research. Barr and Burton show how 
teaching may be improved through the 
application of scientific method. Su- 
pervision must be scientific. Chapter 
X of this volume points the way. 

The teachers’ meeting is usually a 
period of tribulation for both teachers 
and principal. It need not be. It may 
become a potent agency for growth. 
Read the chapter yourself. 

It seems that both teachers and su- 
pervisors must inevitably be “yard- 
sticked” and evaluated. Barr and Bur- 
ton tell you, but note this—teaching, 
not the teacher, is rated. The rating is 
objective, not subjective. That is a 
real contribution. 

The authors have given to supervi- 
sion both a body of principles and an 
approved technique. Teachers would 
not so soon cease to grow if supervi- 
sion were on this level. More power to 
them! 








DUCATION AND GAS—The an- 

nual report of the state oil in- 

spector shows that last year Wis- 
consin spent more for gasoline than for 
all forms of public education. Write 
your own comment. Words and gas 
fail us. 


ENURE—Every thoughtful person 

interested in schools realizes that 
security of position is essential for the 
teacher who would do her best work. 
Tenure is merely the civil service idea 
applied to schools. It is important that 
good teachers be protected from any 
form of external pressure which would 
tend to weaken their influence. The 
objection to tenure usually given is that 


it protects inferior, indolent, or worth- | 


less people in teaching positions. And 
sometimes this occurs. However, one 
cannot regard with indifference such 
political attacks as three states have had 
to suffer recently through the perni- 
cious activity of partisan governors— 
witness Suzzalo in Washington, John- 
son in Michigan, and Lindley in Kan- 
sas. And in many a lesser position the 
political ax threatens all the time. We 
believe in tenure for all educational 
workers, and why teachers should op- 
pose its extension to supervisory officers 
is beyond us. The profession must rise 
or fall as a unit, for in the last analysis 
we are all teachers working in the in- 
terests of childhood. That’s why we 
are for a reasonable tenure law. 


May the Christmas season bring you peace and 
cheer and the New Year a full measure o/ 
happiness in achievement. 


ARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIA- 

TIONS—The growth of these or- 
ganizations has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. In every city and in 
nearly every school district meetings of 
parents and teachers are held. There 
is a strong state organization and a 
well managed national P. T. A. There 


EDITORIAL 


is no limit to the possibilities of such a 
union of the home and school. Teach- 
ers generally are glad to take an active 
part in their work. However, as far 
as possible the control should be held 
by parents. If they become dominated 
by the schools they will eventually lose 
their effectiveness. On the other hand, 
teachers must not shirk responsibility 
and should always be ready and willing 
to do whatever is necessary to insure 
success to the organization. As in ev- 
ery other movement, desirable results 
can be obtained only by close coopera- 
tion. In this way lies success. 


It is a good time to remember that the Christ 
whose coming we celebrate so variously brought a 
new understanding of, and gave a new value to, 
little children. 


M ARRIED TEACHERS—Every few 

weeks we read of a rule passed by 
some board of education to prohibit the 
employment of married women as teach- 
ers. There may be objections that are 
valid, but the one usually offered—that 
until the unmarried teachers have posi- 
tions there is no reason for employing 
married women—certainly is not. 
Schools exist for children. They are 
entitled to the best teaching to be had. 
Teaching qualifications alone should de- 
termine employment. The schools are 
not places for job-hunters, and any 
such view will ultimately wreck them. 
If Mrs. Smith is available, is an ex- 
perienced teacher, is genuinely anxious 
to continue in her profession, she is 
often preferable to Miss Jones who 
wants to teach only until she can be- 
come Mrs. Brown. In any event, per- 
sonal and professional qualifications 
alone should determine the selection of 
a teacher. The same logic applies to 
the “home-town” teacher. There should 
be no discrimination for or against her. 
Let’s have teachers hired and retained— 
on their merits. Any other policy is 
ruinous. 
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R URAL SCHOOL AWARD—This 

year the Wisconsin Farmer estab- 
lished a new kind of competition. Anx- 
ious to do something to arouse interest 
in the farmers’ schools, the editor con- 
sulted with school people and evolved 
a contest quite out of the ordinary. 
There were no essays, no orations, no 
personal competitions. The entire dis- 
trict participated in both social and ma- 
terial ways to improve the district 
school. The results were amazing. 216 
schools entered and 150 completed the 
contest. It was not easy to judge the 
winners but after two half-day anal- 
yses of the scores four winners were 
chosen as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE $200 


Hicks Valley School, Pepin, Wiscon- 
sin—Pepin Dist. 4, county of Pepin— 
J. F. Jahnke, Clerk—Teacher, Mrs. 
Fred Schindler. 


SECOND PRIZE $150 


Lakeland School, Cumberland, Wis- 
consin—Lakeland and Cumberland Jt. 
Dist. 4, county of Barron—August Ro- 
berg, Clerk—Teacher, Mae Roberg. 


THIRD PRIZE 


Indian Ford School, Edgerton, Wis- 
consin—Fulton Dist. 4, county of 
Rock—L. J. Bickle, Clerk—Teacher, 
Bessie Cunningham. 


FOURTH PRIZE 


El Dorado Village School, E] Dorado, 
Wisconsin—E] Dorado Dist. 6, county 
of Fond du Lac—C. J. Henning, Clerk— 
Teacher, Clara Mae Hanrahan. 


The fine spirit that the competition 
brought out makes us feel that it was 
one of the most successful schemes for 
rural school improvement that have yet 
been evolved. We hope it will be con- 
tinued. 


There is sometimes giving without love, but there 
can never be love without some form of giving. 


How do you give? 
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A MESSAGE FROM OUR NEW 
PRESIDENT 


To the Members of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association, Greet- 
ings! 

I sincerely thank you for hav- 
ing elected me to the highest of- 
fice within your gift. I am proud 
of the honor conferred upon me. 
No greater encouragement can be 
given one than recognition from 
his own profession. 

I ask your generous support for 
the coming year so that the affairs 
of our association may continue to 
be so conducted as to be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

ELIZABETH McCORMICK 














L EGISLATION—N ext month the leg- 
islature will meet: and if it runs 
true to form will adjourn about the 
Fourth of July. The usual number of 
bills affecting schools will be introduced 
and the majority of them will fail to 
pass. Each session sees offered from 
seventy-five to a hundred measures to 
improve the schools. Many are intro- 
duced for trading purposes, many more 
to control local situations, and not a 
few by organizations that want their 
favorite hobby added to the course of 
study. Genuine friends of education 
introduce a few fundamental measures, 
but in addition to working for their 
passage they have to spend a great deal 
of time in preventing unwise legislation. 
This winter the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association will attempt to achieve 
through legislation as much of the edu- 
cational program as_ possible. We 
shall cooperate with other agencies in- 
terested in school progress and hope to 
obtain some favorable legislation. With 
the Parent-Teacher Association we shall 
work for a strong compulsory education 
law, with the Department of Public 


‘Instruction for an equalization plan 
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and a uniform method of certification, 
with the University and Normals for 
adequate appropriations, and with ev- 
ery other group that has constructive 
measures to present. Our own program 
will be offered in a series of bills which 
we hope will receive more than passing 
attention. But after all, legislation is 
made “back home,” not at Madison. If 
the teachers of Wisconsin will exert 
their combined influence the year 1927 
will be memorable in our educational 
history. 


The Great Teacher combined meekness with 
power. 


DVERTISING — The WISCONSIN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is owned 
and controlled by the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, and every member is 
a stockholder, interested in the success 
of the magazine. The financial outcome 
of the JOURNAL will be determined by 
the success of its advertising. The 
value of magazine advertising depends 
largely on the editorial quality of the 
publication in which it appears, but, 
even given high editorial standards, the 
success of such advertising depends on 
the support which subscribers give ad- 
vertisers. If you patronize the mer- 
chants, book companies, manufacturers, 
and other advertisers, our advertising 
will become permanent and the income 
of the Association from this source will 
greatly increase. If you do not, and 
our advertising falls away, the scope of 
the magazine must be narrowed. 

We reject all questionable advertis- 
ing. Advertisers in the JOURNAL are 
friends of education. They believe in 
it and in the Association. It costs 
these people $60 to speak through one 
of the pages of your magazine and they 
pay whether they get any returns or 
not. Whether a concern will spend an- 
other $60 to repeat the advertisement 
depends upon the treatment received 
from you. 

It is hard to get advertising, and it 
will be harder to keep it unless we show 





our appreciation by helping those who 
help us. 


R ELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS— 

There is no more difficult problem 
of adjustment ahead of us than that of 
combining religion and education. The 
idea of separation of church and state 
is so genuinely accepted in Wisconsin 
that even the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools has been held by the 
Supreme Court to be a violation of the 
constitution. In many other states the 
interpretation is not so drastic, but ev- 
erywhere there is unrest and confusion. 
The lower courts of the state of New 
York have within a year rendered con- 
tradictory decisions. One court held 
that it was unlawful to dismiss the pu- 
pils during school hours for religious 
instruction in church schools. Another 
court ruled that it was entirely within 
the rights of the school authorities to 
allow it. There is considerable feeling 
that we need some sort of religious in- 
struction in addition to our other teach- 
ing. The Sunday School has not proved 
altogether successful. The home cer- 
tainly isn’t doing what it did in the 
older days. The way out of the diffi- 
culty is not easy, for we promptly run 
into doctrinal disputes and the vested 
interests of the churches. A Moses to 
lead and a Solomon to judge are called 
for. How to save our religious inde- 
pendence without losing our religion is 
still an unsolved problem. And the 
failure is not all that of the school. 


Learn what you are and for what purpose 
born.—Persius 


We live our way into our thinking in- 
finitely more than we think our way 
into living—and the most inescapable 
force for driving into certain channels 
the currents of our living—and, there- 
fore, of our thinking and feeling—is 
our job.—Whiting Williams, Mazn- 
springs of Men 


















ATERIAL for the twenty-second 
biennial report of the depart- 
ment has been completed for the 

year ending June 30, 1926. Printed 
copies will be available for distribution 
early in the new year. The next big 
task of the department will be the ap- 
portionment and distribution in Decem- 
ber of the common school fund income. 





A general apportionment of special 
state aid for transportation was com- 
pleted during November. There were 
about 750 applications on file and 
nearly every county in the state was 
represented by one or more applica- 
tions. State aid is apportioned at the 
rate of ten cents a day for children re- 
siding more than two miles from school 
and for whom transportation was pro- 
vided a minimum of 120 days during 
the school year. The total amount of 
the apportionment is $123,566.40. A 
supplementary apportionment will be 
issued to take care of late applications, 
those returned for correction, etc. 





All plans of school buildings sent to 
the Industrial Commission for approval 
are, under a cooperative arrangement, 
submitted to this department for sug- 
gestive criticism. Excellent results are 
obtained through such cooperation. It 
places at the disposal of school boards 
advice which in many cases has pre- 
vented defects in arrangements, etc., in 
the original plans. The department is 
prepared to furnish actual plans and 
specifications for new one and two room 
school buildings as well as for additions 
and repair jobs. This service is free 
and has resulted in an improvement in 
planning and a more modern aspect of 
school facilities. 





The number of state graded schools 
is continually increasing. At present 


State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, Superintendent 


there are 255 of the first class and 394 
of the second class, a total of 649. Upon 
meeting certain state requirements for 
schools of this type these schools are en- 
titled to special state aid in the sum of 
$200 for second class and $800 for first 
class schools. State graded schools of 
the first class may do ten grades of 
school work and those of the second 
class are limited to eight grades of 
work. 





To encourage the establishment of 
special classes for handicapped children 
state aid is offered to assist in their 
maintenance. Three hundred dol- 
lars for each teacher is given to help 
maintain classes for mentally deficient 
children. For blind and deaf children 
the state aid is $250 a year for each res- 
ident and $400 a year for each non- 
resident child, provided such classes 
meet certain requirements as outlined 
by the division of special education. In 
1925-26 there were 69 classes for men- 
tally deficient children operating in 
various Wisconsin cities. 





George S. Dick is on the last lap of 
a heavy schedule of school board con- 
vention dates which began in June and 
will terminate in December. Other 
members of the department have as- 
sisted in a number of conventions, but 
the great bulk of the work has been 
done by Mr. Dick. Exceptional attend- 
ance and interest has been shown 
throughout the state. These conven- 
tions are in reality a form of training 
for school board members. Over 23,000 
school board members, teachers, and 
others attended the 78 conventions held 
last year. A large percent of those in 
attendance bring help and inspiration 
and many more return home with an 
increased vision of their responsibilities 
as business managers of their local edu- 
cational system. 
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The responsibility for the issuance of 
teachers’ certificates is delegated to the 
state superintendent, 72 county super- 
intendents, and 87 city superintendents. 
About 19,000 teachers are employed in 
the public schools of Wisconsin. Of 
this number about 7,000 are certificated 
by county superintendents and about 
1,000 by city superintendents. The re- 
maining 11,000 teachers obtain their 
legal qualifications direct from the state 
superintendent. Two types of certifi- 
cates are issued by him. The first is a 
temporary license valid for one year, 
based upon graduation from a Wiscon- 
sin normal school, Stout Institute, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, or other approved 
normal school or college. The second 
type is an unlimited certificate issued to 
persons who have had the training in- 
dicated above and who, in addition, 
have successfully taught in the public 
schools of the state for two years. 
These unlimited certificates are valid 
for life unless revoked for cause by the 
state superintendent. 





A recent circular issued by the de- 
partment to county superintendents 
suggests that supervising teachers be 
on the lookout early in the year for 
school material to be used in the next 
educational exhibit at the State Fair. 
The last educational exhibit was unex- 
celled in the history of the Fair and it 
will take a good deal of effort and atten- 
tion to maintain the high standard. 
County superintendents who are inter- 
ested should make early application for 
space and start the supervisors and 
teachers in looking for material. 





Mr. Callahan asked all supervising 
teachers for their opinion on the last 
supervisors’ meeting, which was held 
at the State Fair grounds, West Allis. 
Consideration of their letters and the 
views of department members has re- 
sulted in the following conclusions with 
reference to the next meeting: It will 





be held in the West Allis High school 
building at the time of the State Fair. 
Supervising teachers may stay at the 
Teachers’ Camp or elsewhere, as they 
choose. They may also come in advance 
of the meeting if their purpose in so 
coming is to arrange for the placing of 
an educational exhibit from their re- 
spective counties at the State Fair. 





The Wisconsin Bankers’ Association 
will again carry out an educational pro- 
gram in the public schools of the state 
by furnishing speakers for a series of 
talks on banking and elementary eco- 
nomics. These talks are suitable for 
the seventh and eighth grades and for 
high schools, and will be given by local 
bankers designated for the purpose by 
the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. 
The latter organization has developed a 
system for carrying out this work in 
1927 which should result in an in- 
creased interest on the part of bankers 
and consequently in a larger number of 
talks being given. Most of the county 
bankers’ associations have appointed a 
committee on public education. This 
committee frequently includes the 
county superintendent in its member- 
ship. 





Under the provisions of the school 
textbook and encyclopedia law as 
amended in 1925 all publishers selling 
textbooks or encyclopedias to Wisconsin 
schools are required by law to file a 
bond of $2,000 guaranteeing that all 
such publications offered for sale in 
Wisconsin shall be sold at specified 
prices filed and published, and that such 
prices shall in all cases be as low as the 
same books are sold for in any other 
state. 





Charles Limp, Director of Records 
and Reports in this department is tak- 
ing a vacation trip through a number 
of western states and will study educa- 
tional and statistical problems in a 
number of state capitols. 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


HE seventy-third annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation was successful from al- 

most every standpoint. The general 
sessions in the Auditorium began and 
ended on time. From comments re- 
ceived it seems that Walter Lippman, 
Bishop Hughes, and Ida Clyde Clarke 
were most appreciated. Frequently 
addresses do not read well, but Lipp- 
man’s is so exceptional that we are 
printing it in full in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. A member whose judgment 
we value highly remarked that it was 
in many ways comparable to Emerson’s 
epoch making address “The American 
Scholar.” 

As usual, music was an important 
feature of the morning meetings. The 
Riverside High school orchestra played 
a fine program on Thursday morning. 
The Friday morning music was given 
by the Vocational school band of Mil- 
waukee. On Saturday morning the 
Wauwatosa High school band in fine 
new uniforms gave a splendid concert. 
All of these organizations were highly 
appreciated. The chorus of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers Association on Thurs- 


day morning was a fine exhibition of: 


choral singing. Community singing on 
Friday and Saturday was led by Theo- 
dore Winkler of Sheboygan. Mr. 
Winkler has an unusual style of con- 
ducting and gets splendid results from 
a large audience. 

The section meetings, which now 
number about forty, were well at- 
tended. Reports indicate that they 
were quite successful and that the 
speakers, almost without exception, had 
worth while material, admirably pre- 
sented. The history section was unique, 
and many favorable reports indicate 
that this type of meeting could be used 
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to advantage in other sections. The 
elementary principals had carried on a 
study under the direction of Professor 
Clapp of the University of Wisconsin. 
The results were published in a bulle- 
tin which formed the basis for discus- 
sion at the Friday afternoon meeting. 
It is a distinctly useful study of arith- 
metic and professional meetings. Cop- 
ies may be had from this office. When 
writing for a bulletin please enclose 
postage. 

The Representative Assembly com- 
pleted its business Thursday afternoon. 
The minutes of this meeting will be 
published in the January issue of the 
There is some objection to holding the 
business session on the same afternoon 
as the section meetings. We are anxious 
to learn if it would be more satisfactory 
to hold this meeting Wednesday after- 
noon, or on the evening preceding the 
other sessions. Write us your opinion. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—Elizabeth McCormick, Su- 
perior. 

Vice-presidents—F. E. Witter, Burl- 
ington; O. S. Morse, Fond du Lac; 
Paul B. Clemens, Milwaukee. 

Members of Executive Committee for 
three years—Joanna Hannan, Milwau- 
kee; Charles J. Anderson, Madison. 

Probably no feature of the meeting 
is more appreciated than the Thursday 
evening concert. This year we were 
especially fortunate in securing the 
great Russian Symphonic Choir. Their 
singing was marvelously beautiful. 
One could hardly believe that human 
voices could be trained to sing as these 
amazing Russians did. It will be diffi- 
cult to equal them at future meetings. 

President Holt has every reason to 
feel gratified at the success of the con- 
vention. It was equal to some of the 
great meetings of the past. And that 
is praise indeed. 

















TEACHING MATERIALS 


The Making of Manila Rope. Pic- 
tures processes in the making of rope. 

First Aid in the Home. Superin- 
tendents and principals may have a suf- 
ficient quantity to place five copies in 
the hands of each teacher interested in 
health teaching. 


The Story of Good Shears and Scis- 
sors. Information on the manufacture 
of these articles. 


Linen Exhibit. Contains a_ small 
amount of linen in each of the various 
processes of manufacture with a suit- 
able explanation of each part. Cost 
50¢. 

Best Toys for Children. A bulletin 
on the right kind of toys to buy for chil- 
dren of all ages from one to ten. Single 
copy 25¢. Fifty or more, 20¢ each. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one exhibit 
toa school. Coins are sent at the send- 
er’s risk. Remittance must accompany 
request. 





Recent interpretations of school law 
according to opinions given the state 
department by the attorney general: 

The attorney general has defined a 
“school” as “a collective body of pupils 
assembled in a room or rooms which 
are wholly or principally under the con- 
trol, management, direction, and in- 
struction of a legally qualified teacher 
who is wholly or chiefly responsible for 
the control, management, direction, and 
instruction of such pupils and whose 
duty it is to keep a complete and special 
school register for his room or depart- 
ment.” 





Section 20.26 appropriating $10,000 
“for special state aid to partially defray 
the cost of equipping and erecting a 
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school building—” has been modified by 
the interpretation of the attorney gen- 
eral as follows: The legislature had in 
mind enlarging the class to which spe- 
cial aid should be given to include any 
rural school district having an area 
containing sixteen square miles or 
more. It had in mind to grant aid to a 
rural school district on the basis of es- 
tablishment of a state graded school 
and the centralization of the schools; 
consequently, if a district establishes a 
state graded school of two or more de- 
partments and abandons the remaining 
schools it is eligible for such aid. Erec- 
tion and equipment of such school is not 
in compliance with the statutes unless 
all other buildings have been abandoned. 





BROTHER Miner of the Price County 
Rural Normal school makes this 
contribution: 


In these days of educational tests, 
standardized tests, diagnostic tests, su- 
pervisory tests, mental tests, achieve- 
ment tests, research tests, practice 
tests, attainment tests, proficiency tests, 
inventory tests, recognition tests, men- 
tal aptitude tests, completion tests, 
true-false tests, yes-no tests, recall 
tests, single choice tests, plural choice 
tests, pairing tests, matching tests, an- 
alogy tests and a few other blankety 
blank tests that we may have omitted 
we thought that this little verse might 
be interesting to the JOURNAL readers. 


TESTS 
(Sing it to the tune of “Smiles’’) 


There are tests that prove us stupid ; 

There are tests that prove us bright ; 

There are tests that prove us tempera- 
mental; 

There are tests that put us out of sight; 

There are tests that standardize our 
morals; 

There are tests that put us on the shelf; 

But the only tests that we enjoy are 

The tests that we give ourselves. 

—The Texas Outlook 
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“When I would know thee 

My thought looks upon thy well-made choice 
of friends and books: 

Then do I love thee, and behold thy ends 

In nt thy friends books, and thy books, 
riends.” 


Music Appreciation Readers. Book I, 118 pp. 
Book II, 179 pp. By Hazel G. Kinscella. 
University Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Here is something altogether new in read- 

ers. Altogether beautiful too. The right 
teacher, using these books as the author means 
them to be used, can make her classroom a 
veritable garden of delight. Both in her own 
writings and in her selections, Miss Kinscella 
has achieved a combination of short essays, 
stories, and poems remarkable for beauty and 
gaiety and freshness, and no less so for the 
amount of solid information provided in palat- 
able form for youngsters. For each lesson the 
right Victor records are listed—an excellent 
way to correlate music and literature. The 
illustrations match the rest of the books in 
excellence. 


Open Doors to Science. By Otis W. Caldwell 
and W. H. D. Meier. 416 pp. Ginn and 
Co., Chicago. 

Intended primarily for seventh grade pupils 
and meant to help them to understand their 
environment and arouse their curiosity about 
the world they live in. The authors use the 
“major topics which are relatively universal 
in home, school, and community life,” and ex- 
plain the scientific principles by which they 
are governed. Each chapter begins with 
questions and ends with a list of things to do 
and is generously sprinkled with suggestive 
illustrations. From the preface we learn that 
“The content and method of this course have 
been subjected to trial in upper-grade classes 
of various kinds. Not only has the manu- 
script in duplicate form been used with pu- 
pils in public and private schools, but it has 
been used in teacher-training classes.” There 
are chapters on hygiene, fire control, food re- 
quirements, household economy, transporta- 
tion, recreation, and communication. 


The Land of Evangeline. By J. E. Thomson. 
252 pp. D.C. Heath & Co., Chicago. 

Evangeline is a beautiful poem. To many 
people, however, it is a hymn of hate against 
England for her treatment of the Acadians. 
Longfellow meant it to teach “the beauty and 
strength of woman’s devotion.” This useful 
book describing and picturing the land of 
“Acadia, home of the happy,” will be welcomed 
by all lovers of Longfellow. It is so different, 
so packed with helpful information, and so 
readable that every room in which “Evange- 
line” is taught will find it invaluable. 
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Better Every Day English. By H. G. Paul. 


279 pp. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago. 

There are many excellent books on the 
teaching of English. This is one of them. 
The author is well known as a favorite on the 
platform of Wisconsin teachers’ meetings. In 
this book are collected his ideas on the teach- 
ing of a- difficult subject. In the main they 
are worthy. We regret, however, that before 
publishing the author had not revised his 
work more carefully and made it a better ex- 
ample of good English. The more than fre- 
quent use of “again” and “here,” “here again,” 
“thus,” “of course,” and similar pedagogical 
catchwords annoys us. In spite of our per- 
sonal dislike to these terms we concede that 
the author has written a most helpful book. 


After Testing—What? By H. M. Corning. 
213 pp. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 
All over the country are shelves loaded with 
tests that have never been analyzed. The su- 
perintendent of the Trinidad, Colorado schools 
explains in this book how he uses tests to 
work out a three-track organization of his 
schools. It will be of great value to those 
struggling—and what educator is not?—to 
adapt their schools to fit individual needs. 


The Child’s Own Way Series: Wag and Puff, 
primer; Surprise Stories, a first reader; 
New Stories, a second reader. By Marjo- 
rie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

A series of readers prepared by a woman 
who knows the value of scientific procedure 
but does not let that procedure lessen the fas- 
cination and fun of the learning process. Her 
method is intended to individualize the teach- 
ing of reading by allowing each child to go 
forward according to his own ability. 

The stories in the primer are continuous 
and are true to the possible experiences of a 
child of primer age. Folk and fairy tales 
are excluded. A unique and appealing feat- 
ure is that every story ends on a right hand 
page, so that the child’s attention is not dis- 
tracted by the beginning of a new story while 
he is finishing another. 

The first reader, also continuous, retains 
the story-book effect. It introduces new char- 
acters, but also gives additional material 
about the characters met in the primer. Each 
story is preceded by an introductory story in 
which the characters talk to the reader and 
raise some curiosity-arousing question which 
is answered in the story that follows. 

All matters not of direct interest to the 
child are omitted from the volume he uses 
and put into the teacher’s manual, which is a 
splendid piece of work. 

For planning, content, typography, and il- 
lustrations, these books are a real achieve- 
ment. 
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The Greg¢ 
Stenographic Course 


Use these books and eliminate unneces- 
sary duplication 


List Price 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual...... $1.50 

rege Bpeed Stidies.... ..oo:s0000058 1.20 

The New Rational Typewriting.... 1.20 
Applied Business English and Cor- 

ee ee eID ina een 1.00 

BSCPECATind BULUGIOS .. vise ciecncsens 1.40 


Effectively Correlated 

Effective though all these texts are in 
themselves, they reach 100% efficiency 
only when all five are used together. 

Each has been planned to correlate with 
the others, They dovetail perfectly. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the 
firing line. Every page is tested in actual 
classrooms before it appears in print. 
Every principle set forth has been proved 
over and over again. 


Examine these books at our expense 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 
London 














CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN 
INTELLECT—Emerson 





This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books, for the fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, designed for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and 
President of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence 


Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book I! High and Far Grade V 
Book 111 The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Books IV and V ready in January 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


44 Beacon St., Boston 




















Labels. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, Brown 


& Co., Boston. 

A novel which all thinking people will en- 
joy. It should be particularly recommended 
to those older people who, in their question- 
ing about the activities and standards of the 
youth of today, fail to probe their own gen- 
eration; who forget that most of the young 
people they criticise were children, and very 
impressionable children, while their wise and 
virtuous elders were turning the world into 
the madhouse and slaughter-field which they, 
rather whimsically, called “a war to end war.” 
Labels, swift-moving and sure, provokes a re- 
valuation in several directions. 


Drums of Morning. Edited by Henry New- 
man. 242 pp. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

A collection of poems with a _ purpose. 
Modern authors writing about modern life in 
beautiful language. From “The Cost of Suc- 
cess,” by Theodore Roosevelt, to “Lo, Here 
Hath Been Dawning” is a series of poems 
and prose selections about some noble field of 
life. Worthy of a place not on the bookshelf 
but on the library table. 


Dot and David. By Mabel Hubbard Johnson. 
140 pp. American Book Co., Chicago. 


Johnny and Jenny Rabbit. By Emma Serl. 
125 pp. American Book Co. 

Adventures in Storyland. By Frances Lilian 
Taylor. 128 pp. Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago. 

Story-Book Tales. By Mina Pearl Ashton. 
112 pp. Beckley—-Cardy Co. 

Excellent readers for very young children. 
The first listed, intended for the third grade, 
contains 25 short stories about the title char- 
acters. The incidents related concern people 
whom most city children know, such as the 
traffic policeman, the school nurse, the motor- 
man, and who offer fine opportunities for in- 
culeating good habits. 

Johnny and Jenny Rabbit do many of the 
things first graders might be expected to do, 
and they learn many practical lessons. 

Adventures in Storyland is a primer which 
provides a variety of games and “acting ma- 
terial,” drawn from the stories and rhymes 
in the book. The theory is that youngsters 
will especially enjoy playing and acting based 
on their reading, without much help from 
the teacher. A manual and a pre-primer 
booklet are available. 

Story-Book Tales contains selections from 
the best of child literature. The book was 
prepared by a teacher and every lesson was 
used in actual recitation work many times. 
“Special attention has also been given to the 
inclusion of material which can easily be re- 
told and dramatized by the children.” 

All of the books are well printed and have 
many excellent pictures. 


Associate reverently, and as much as you 
can, with your own loftiest thoughts. 
—Thoreau 
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STATION W.d.E. 








CALENDAR 


National Thrift Week, Jan. 17-23, 1927 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association 
Madison, Feb., 1927 

Department of Superintendence, Dallas, Feb. 
27-March 3 

Good-Will Day, May 18 

N. E. A., Seattle, July 3-8 


All previous records were broken at the 
Milwaukee Vocational school last month, when 
the enrollment showed 13,007 different people 
attending the school in the daytime. 





After 40 years of teaching in Milwaukee 
schools, Miss Margaret A. French has retired. 
Since 1914 she has been vice-principal of the 
South Division High school, and is the only 
woman who has ever held that position. 
James A. Book, head of the commercial de- 
partment at South Division, has been ap- 
pointed Miss French’s successor. 





Dr. J. C. Elsom was elected president of 
the American College of Physical Therapy 
and Radiology at the annual meeting of the 
society held in Chicago recently. Dr. Elsom 
is professor of physical education and physio- 
therapy at the university of Wisconsin. 





The Green Bay board of education has rec- 
ommended a bond issue of $605,000 for the 
construction of a new high school building for 
the west side. 





Three prizes of $250, $100, and $50 are of- 
fered by the Harmon Foundation and the 
Survey Magazine for “the best unpublished 
manuscripts dealing with some adventure, in- 
vention, or accomplishment in the field of pub- 
lic education.” The winning story will be 
published in The Survey and in collaborating 
newspapers. 

The contest is open to everyone, including 
professional and amateur educators, writers, 
and students. The story may be about “the 
new education” in a public instead of an ex- 
pensive private school; about workers’ edu- 
cation classes at a state university; about a 
new state educational plan; about the rejuve- 
nation of the little crossroads schoolhouse; 
about a fine piece of cooperation between a 
community and its schools. So long as it 
deals with public education there is no limita- 
tion. It is hoped in particular that those who 
are actually engaged in educational enter- 
prises will write out of their first-hand ex- 
perience. 


Conditions 


The manuscripts must be not less than 1,000 
nor more than 2,500 words long, typewritten, 
double spaced on one side of the paper. 

Delivery must be not later than noon, De- 
cember 31, 1926. 





Address them to Jury, Harmon—-Survey 
Award 3, care of The Survey, 112 East 19 
Street, New York. 

Identification must be by means of a pen- 
name signed to the manuscript, with an ac- 
companying plain, sealed envelope having on 
the outside the pen-name and on the inside 
the pen-name and the real name and address 
of the author. 

Manuscripts are sent at the owner’s risk 
and none will be returned unless accompanied 
by sufficient postage. 





The Board of Education of Williams Bay 
voted to go back to the 8-4 plan, because the 
enrollment is not large enough to support any 
other type of school. A modified 8—4 system 
has, however, been devised, whereby many of 
the advantages of the 6-3-3 plan are made 
possible, so that the system as it now stands 
is up-to-date and as nearly modern as pos- 
sible for a small school to carry out. 

The gap likely to occur between the ele- 
mentary school and the high school in an 8-4 
system is being bridged by having the 7th 
and 8th grade pupils seated in the high school 
auditorium. They pass to classes for work 
just as other high school pupils do, only they 
go to the same room for all their work and 
have the same teacher. Departmental work 
is being introduced gradually so as to pre- 
pare the pupils for the more diversified work 
of the high school. On certain days the 7th 
and 8th grade pupils pass to other rooms and 
take work in music, manual training, and do- 
mestic science under special teachers giving 
regular high school instruction. Individual 
differences are being cared for by inculeating 
the work spirit in all classes. The pupils are 
encouraged to work forward as rapidly as 
possible. 

It is hoped that this system, which is work- 
ing splendidly now, can be further enriched by 
obtaining or working out a syllabus for each 
7th and 8th grade subject. This syllabus will 
put the work on the same basis as that of the 
regular junior high school. 

It is also hoped that this modified system 
will help solve the problem of obtaining junior, 
senior high school benefits in the small school 
where the enrollment is not sufficient to sup- 
port the more modern type of 6-3-3 organiza- 
tion. 

A meeting of the East Central section of 
the Supervising Teachers’ Association was 
held at Sheboygan Falls October 15. A pro- 
gram for observation had been planned by 
the Sheboygan County Rural Normal for the 
morning session. The afternoon program was 
devoted to a discussion of supervisory activi- 
ties. The principal speakers of the after- 
noon were Mae Stewart, Supervisor of Prac- 
tice in the Rural Department of the Oshkosh 
Normal school, and the probation officer of 
Sheboygan county. 











She Was All Right 
Yesterday 


(By a Teacher) 


Helen Wesley, who teaches in the room across 
from mine, was not at school today. So, as soon 
as classes were over this afternoon, I went to the 
house where she boards. Her landlady let me in 
and I followed her upstairs to Helen’s room. 
Through the doorway I could see Helen in the bed. 
A doctor and a nurse were bending over her. 

“My,” I said. ‘What has happened?” 

The, landlady shook her head. 

“She was all right yesterday,” she replied, “but 
last night something happened. I called Dr. Gif- 
ford and he has been here four times. This morn- 
ing he sent for the nurse. He doesn’t seem to be 
able to locate the trouble. I think he will send 
for Dr, Findlay.” 

Like a flash I remembered a conversation with 
Helen one day last spring. She came into my room 
after school was over, and I showed her my policy 
of membership I had just received from the T. C. U. 

“Oh, I suppose it’s all right,” she had said, “but 
I need to save all my money—and I am never sick 
anyhow.” 

Poor Helen! How I wish I could help her. 
Her savings of a whole month are being wiped 
out by bills of a single day. I wish by some act 
of magic I could transfer my membership in the 
ekes 4s. tO) Oe. 


When Your “Rainy Day” Comes 
You May Be Protected 


No need to be “caught unawares”—now that you 
know how the T. C. U. stands ready to help pay 
the expenses of misfortune and safeguard your 
savings. 

If you want to be on the T. C. U. Payroll in time 
of need, now is the time to find out all about it. 


Free Information 


Just send the coupon below for complete details 
of T. C. U. Protection. Sending it places you under 
no obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
&£14 T. C. U. Bldg. 


— i | 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C, U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


EO ae SEER OE TORE Ce ee CL ae Oe ee 


Ce SGN ee OEE eee COREE Eee CR 
(This coupon places the sender under no obli- 
gation.) 
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Lincoln, Nebr. 


The question, “Who are the twelve greatest 
world heroes?” has been answered according 
to the judgment of thousands of high-school 
boys and girls of this and more than thirty 
foreign countries who participated in the com- 
petition established over a year ago by Cle- 
ment M. Biddle of New York. The result of 
their vote was announced last June by Dr. 
Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, and 
Chairman of the Committee of Award of the 
essay contest. . The list, arranged according 
to the number of votes each one received, was 
as follows: Louis Pasteur, Abraham Lincoln, 
Christopher Columbus, George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Woodrow Wilson, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Joan of Arc, Socrates, Jo- 
hann Gutenberg, David Livingstone, and 
George Stephenson. 

Essays came from nearly all countries of 
Europe—England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Latvia, Estonia, Spain, Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and 
Greece—as well as from every one of the 
United States, from Canada, Mexico, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Turkey, India, Persia, Mo- 
rocco, and even from far-off Tasmania. 

Five of the twelve prizes are going to stu- 
dents in foreign countries, and five of the 
twelve essays were written by girls. It is an 
interesting and really remarkable coincidence 
that the prize for the best essay on David 
Livingstone goes to a student in the High 
School for Girls in Pretoria, South Africa. 
A girl in the Roman Catholic parochial Acad- 
emy of the Holy Family in Connecticut wins 
the prize for her essay on Joan of Are. The 
High School in Burlington, N. J., has the ex- 
traordinary distinction of winning two of the 
twelve prizes. A boy in that school receives 
the prize for his essay on Pasteur, and a girl 
receives the prize for her essay on Lincoln. 

The amount of the prize is $100, and in ad- 
dition each winner received a gold medal. 
The winning essays with portraits of the he- 
roes are being published in a “Portrait Cal- 
endar of Twelve World Heroes” which will 
soon be ready for distribution. 


More than 263,000 school buildings were 
used in the United States in 1924. Sixty per- 
cent of these were one-room schoolhouses. 





State-wide teacher retirement laws are in 
effect in 22 states. In nine additional states 
retirement laws affect the larger cities. 


The average value of school property per 
pupil enrolled varies from $39 in Georgia and 
Mississippi to $272 in Nevada. 


The fear of losing his position prevents a 
teacher from rendering his best service. 
Teacher tenure laws will remedy this evil. 


The 1920 census shows that 1,438,000 chil- 
dren 7 to 14 years in age did not attend school 
a single day between Sept. 1, 1919 and Jan. 1, 
1920. 
























The median size of school sites as purchased 
by 92 cities since 1920 is between 3 and 4 
acres—the range varying from part of an acre 
to 40 acres. 





A gift from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial makes it possible to enlarge the staff 
of the Yale Psycho-Clinic for Infancy Re- 
search under the direction of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell. The clinic plans to devote itself for a 
period of years to the consecutive study of 
mental development in normal infants. The 
problems under investigation include the na- 
ture and origin of individual differences, cor- 
relations with physical characteristics, varia- 
tions in rate of mental growth, and forms and 
methods of developmental diagnosis in infancy. 
Dr. Gesell is a graduate of the Stevens Point 
Normal. 





The Annual Dinner of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Teachers was held November 4, dur- 
ing the convention, with 130 present. 

C. E. Hulten, of Marinette, this year’s pres- 
ident, presided. Wm. T. Darling, superintend- 
ent at Wauwatosa, led the community singing. 
Bart E. McCormick, general secretary of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Association and speaker of 
the day, spoke of University affairs and cre- 
ated a fine, enthusiastic spirit of loyalty. It 
was very evident to everyone present. Grow- 
ing out of his talk, the following telegrams 
were sent: 

President Glenn Frank: 

Wisconsin Alumni Teachers meeting at 
dinner send assurance of active loyalty and 
wholehearted support of administration of 
our great University. 

Mr. George Little: 

Wisconsin Alumni Teachers meeting at 
dinner during State .Convention unani- 

mously are with you win, lose, or draw. 

Supt. Edward G. Lange, Delavan, was 
elected president, Mrs. Roy Sorenson, Wauwa- 
tosa, secretary. 





The new school at Berryville (Kenosha Co.) 
was dedicated October 28. 





The livestock judging team of West Salem 
High school, competing with teams from all 
over the state, won the grand championship of 
Wisconsin at the judging events at Madison 
late in October. The same team took first 
place in fat stock judging. 





Oshkosh claims to be constructing “the finest 
vocational school and recreational hall in the 
state, with everything in the way of equip- 
ment.” The building will be ready for use 
by the first of the year. 





Clarence Chainey of Florence has resigned 
his position as principal of the two-room school 
at Commonwealth to accept the principalship 
of the high school at Freedom. Miss Eina 
Hillburg succeeds him at Commonwealth, and 
Mr. Chainey takes the place of Foster Railser 
at Freedom. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITION 
25 Photos 2144x344 - - $1.50 
50 Photos 2144x344, - - $2.50 
Send your remittance 
and original photo- 
graph to the agency of 
which your are a mem- 
ber or to us. 


PHOTO CoO.: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


— THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Because 


Hundreds of Supreme Court Judges 
concur in highest praise of the work 


as their Authority. 


The Presidents of all leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools give their 
hearty indorsement. 

All States that have adopted a large diction- 
ary as standard have selected Webster’s New 
International. 

The Schoolbooks of the Countryadhere to the 
Merriam-Webster system of diacritical marks. 
The Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington uses it as authority. 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE. 

G. & C. Merriam 

Company, / 


Springfield, 
Mass. 


Get 
The Best! 
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FOR SALE 


New Set of NELSON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
for $90. Has never been used 


Write H. J. V. Care of this Journal. 








The Hair-Splitting Tragedy 
of Lady Macbeth 


A Musical Skit in Three Acts 


Address Ruth F. Gower 
716—5th Ave, Eau Claire, Wis. 














IT’S EASY TO RAISE MONEY 


for your school or church by selling candy. 
Everybody likes good candy; everybody 
eats it. Sell it at recess and noon hours; 
at athletic contests and entertainments. 
My candy is always fresh and pure; made 
at one of Milwaukee’s best candy fac- 


tories. Sells on sight. 
No Investment Required 
I will send you on 30 days’ credit an 
assortment of delicious 5c bars, selling 
for $14.40. Your cost, $10; your net profit, 
$4.40. Pay me when candy is sold. If you 


need money for school equipment, write 
today for my profit-making plan. 


THE CANDY MAN 


1021 Frederick Ave. Milwaukee 



























Cheer, Gifts and 


Color 


ECEMBER is a vety busy and a 
very short month in which to ac- 
complish all the things you and the 
class wish to do. It means careful 
planning ahead. It means using the 
best art materials in drawing classes and 
seat work periods for Christmas work. 
When you choose ‘‘CRAYOLA’”” Wax 
Crayons or ‘‘ARTISTA’’ Water Colors 
for constructive handwork, you have 
solved the difficulty of choosing the 
right materials. Bright, smooth- 
working colors suggest decoration with 
holly, bells, stars, candles, toys, and 
trees. 

A generous supply of art materials 
for the special days makes possible the 
scheme of balanced programs which 
leading educators urge. 

Would you like samples sent to you 
gratis? State your grade and projects 
you are working on, 
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Philip M. Molt, instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages at Columbia University, and author of 
Intermediate French Grammar will give a 
course in French, over radio station W E AF 
in connection with the Home Study Division 
of the Extension Department of Columbia 
University. It will be broadcast each Tuesday 
evening from 7:10 to 7:30 for approximately 
40 weeks. The course will be based on Inter- 
mediate French Grammar. Tune in. 





Pupils taking lower class English in the 
Lincoln High school of Milwaukee will receive 
journalistic training. Each class will be 
divided into three sections, each of which will 
publish a paper. 





At the meeting of the Public School Retire- 
ment Association held November 5, Miss Flor- 
ence Dodge, of Madison, was unanimously re- 
elected a member of the Public School Retire- 
ment Board, for the term ending Dec. 31, 1929. 





YULETIDE GREETINGS 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 
Our advertisers wish you well, 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
And hope you like the goods they sell, 
On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. 
For every single day we name, 
Their goods and service are the same, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. 
In spite of all tiat’s said or done, 
And all that’s written just for fun, 
We hope you teachers realize, 
The truth that’s in this saying wise! 
“Goops THAT ARE NOT 
Goop ENOUGH TO ADVERTISE, ARE 
Not Goop ENouGH For 
WISCONSIN SCHOOLS” 





William Feeney, 27, of Blackwell, Wiscon- 
sin, was killed in an automobile accident eight 
miles west of Pembine November 7, and Irene 
Harmey and Gladys Teague, Blackwell school 
teachers, were seriously injured. Clarence 
Perry, driver of the machine, and Marion 
Wells, another teacher, escaped injury. 

The party was returning from the Milwau- 
kee convention. The car was descending a 
hill when it skidded and left the road, crash- 
ing through the brush for 70 feet before it 
struck a tree. Miss Harmey’s neck was 
broken, and Miss Teague was badly bruised 
and cut about the face and body. 





Miss Lillian Chloupek, superintendent of 
Manitowoc county schools, resigned from her 
office November 17 and was married the next 
day to George Schmidt, county agent. Miss 
Chloupek served as county superintendent for 
more than six years and was one of the state’s 
leaders in education. E. S. Mueller, of Kiel, 
has been appointed to take the office. He is 
president of the Manitowoc County Teachers’ 
Association, and has been in educational work 
for the past nineteen years. 
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The free chest clinic held during the con- 
vention by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association was a decided success. One hun- 
dred twenty-two examinations were made, in- 
cluding fifteen for Milwaukee teachers. We 
eall attention to the fact that six teachers 
were given a tuberculosis diagnosis, very few 
were found to have poor teeth, a large num- 
ber have simple goiters, and very many have 
not been vaccinated. There were nine cases 
of malnutrition. The following analysis was 
sent us by the Association: 


Tuberculosis Class 


Active Tuberculosis— 
Presumptive Tuberculosis— 
Quiescent Tuberculosis— 
Suspicious Tuberculosis—1 
Healed Lesions—5 
Tracheo-Bronchial Glands—susp. Tbe.— 
Cervical Glands—Susp. Tbe.— 
Tuberculosis of Bone and Joint— 
Laryngeal Tuberculosis— 
Sanatorium care advised for— 
(Active—Where a positive sputum exam. 
has been made. 
Presumptive—Where no positive sputum 
has been found. 
Quiescent—A “sleeping” stage of the dis- 
ease. 
Suspicious—Every symptom and finding 
point toward Tbe. 
Healed Lesions—A healed stage. 
Tracheo Bronch. Glands—The gland in- 
side the chest wall. 
Cervical Glands—Glands in neck.) 
Non-Tuberculosis Findings: 
Decayed Teeth—3 
Pyorrhea—3 
Diseased Tonsils—3 
Suspiciously Diseased Tonsils—21 
Enlarged Adenoids— 
Suspiciously Enlarged Adenoids— 
Simple Goiters—65 (Children) — 
Toxic Goiters—3 (?) 
Tracheo-Bronch. Glands Enlarged— 
Functional Hearts— 
Chronic Bronchitis—3 
Acute Bronchitis—5 
Asthma— 
Anemia— 
Post-Pneumonia— 
Pulmonary infection— 
Underweight—more than 10%— 
Nose and Throat Diseases—14 
Heart disease—3 
Enlarged Glands—10 
Advice and Miscellaneous: 
Fresh Air School— 
Sputum Exams. for—4 
Re-exams. for—11 
Other Lab. Exams—9 
Periodic Exams— 
Vaccinations for—27 
Referred to physicians—48 
Ex-service men— 
Contact Cases Examined—23 
Apparently Normal—57 
Insurance carried by—70 
Malnutrition—9 


Pleurisy—1 
Post-Flu— 
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ADVANCE IN YOUR 
PROFESSION 


For your own benefit, open up new 
avenues of progress. Wider vistas of ac- 
complishment lie before you. Through 
interesting and instructive correspond- 
ence courses you can create a stimulated 
effectiveness as a teacher. You can 
awaken an increased appreciation of 
your work—by yourself and others. 

Correspondence courses give credit 
toward certificate, diploma, and degree 
of Bachelor of Education in the follow- 
ing departments: 

Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Elementary Education 

Art Education 

Music Education 

Secondary Education 


Teaching Requirements Are Being 
Raised 


You cannot afford to ignore these op- 
portunities for advancement. Write 
today for announcement of courses. 


Department of Extension & Corre- 
spondence, State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











A Complete 
Geography Program 





Allen 
How and Where We Live 


For the Third Grade 
Catalogue Price, $0.88 


The Frye-Atwood 
New Geographies 


Book One, Catalogue price, $1.28 
Book Two, Catalogue price, $2.00 


Atwood and Thomas 
Teaching The New Geography 
Catalogue price, $0.80 





GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Til. 
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E. H. Merrihew, principal of the Iron River 








High school, was elected president of the 
North Wisconsin Teachers association at the 
annual business meeting. Miss Agnes Boy- 
ington, of Hurley, was re-elected treasurer. 
Other officers elected were: Thomas J. O’Con- 
nell, Ashland county superintendent, vice- 
president; V. E. Kimball, Washburn, member 
of executive committee; and Miss Lida Doo- 
little, Ashland, secretary. 


Many Years 


of experience in Madison have 
taught us that a properly made 
first mortgage is the safest invest- 
ment that yields an ample return. 





W. B. Senty, principal of the public schools 
at Arcadia, at one time on the faculty of the 
New Richmond high school, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
association at its annual convention. 

H. A. Schofield, president of Eau Claire 
Normal school, was re-elected to the executive 
board, which named E. P. Rock, Hudson, first 
vice-president and Miss Anna Johnson, Chip- 
pewa Falls, second vice president. E. E. 
Weeks, Cornell, continues as treasurer and 
W. B. Bridgman, Eau Claire, as secretary. 


Our payment plan enables the 
thrifty to invest in one of these ex- 
cellent securities. 


These first mortgage bonds are al- 
ways a quick asset. 





The Joseph M. Boyd Company 


2 S. Carroll St. 
Investments That Never Lost a Dollar 
Capital and Surplus $250,000.00 


Supt. Jos. B. Layde of West De Pere School 
District No. 2, was elected president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers Association 
at its 33d annual convention. The other of- 
ficers chosen were T. D. Wartinbee, superin- 
tendent of the Clintonville schools, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Younger, Appleton, treasurer, 
and Miss Eva Van Sistine, Oshkosh teacher, 
______ secretary. 





































1927 OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


The Tenth Anniversary 


National Thrift Day 
National Budget on Home Economy 
National Life Insurance Day 


January 17, Monday 
January 18, Tuesday 
January 19, Wednesday 





























January 20, Thursday National Own Your Home Day 
January 21, Friday National Safe Investment Day 
January 22, Saturday National Pay Bills Promptly Day 
January 23, Sunday National Share With Others Day 
THE TEN POINT ECONOMIC CREED 

Ten Rules for a Successful and Happy Life 
1. Work and Earn 6. Own Your Home 
2. Make a Budget 7. Make a Will a 
3. Record Expenditures 8. Invest in Safe Securities 
4. Have a Bank Account 9. Pay Bills Promptly 
5. Carry Life Insurance 10. Share with Others 


Our Slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 
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The Journal of the N. E. A. for December 
lists Walter S. Nichols as a new life member 
from Wisconsin, the U. S. Grant school of 
Sheboygan as being 100% in N. E. A. enroll- 
ment for three years, and the Third Ward 
school of Lake Geneva, the Lapham school of 
Madison, and the Horace Mann school of She- 
boygan as being 100% for two years. 


“Wychwood,” the Charles L. Hutchinson es- 
tate at Lake Geneva, has been presented to 
Wisconsin as a permanent sanctuary for na- 
tive plants, birds, and small animal life. Mr. 
Hutchinson was especially interested in flow- 
ers and bird life, and Mrs. Hutchinson was for 
many years president of the Wild Flower 
Preservation society. 








Miss Elizabeth McCormick, our new presi- 
dent, was hurt in an automobile accident dur- 
ing the Milwaukee convention. She is get- 
ting along nicely. 





George V. Kelley, superintendent of rural 
schools in Green Lake county, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendents association at its meeting in Madi- 
son last month. Vera Rehnstrand, superin- 
tendent for Douglas County, was chosen vice- 
president, and Edith McEachron, superin- 
tendent of Racine county schools, was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer. 





A new course to train teachers of dancing, 
in connection with physical education work, 
will be given at the University of Wisconsin. 
Competence in dancing of the symbolic type 
will be only one of the many requirements of 
the course. Students must complete the regu- 
lar English and other language courses, the 
fundamentais of biology or chemistry, and 
physiology and anatomy, several courses in 
psychology, education, history, and philosophy. 
In addition, they will take required courses in 
the principles of public speaking, music, and 
art history. Not quite two semesters of the 
four-year course will be devoted to specialized 
physical education subjects, including dancing. 

The aim of the course is to develop person- 
ality and the appreciation of art through 
knowledge of dancing, according to Miss Mar- 
garet H’Doubler, who is in charge of the 
dance major and of general dancing courses 
in the department of physical education for 
women. 





About 3500 parents and other townspeople 
visited the Manitowoc schools during the an- 
nual open house and inspection evening held 
in November. 





A meeting of the north central group of 
supervising teachers was held in Wausau No- 
vember 16. There were present representa- 
tives from Forest, Oneida, Vilas, Lincoln, 
Langlade, Wood, Portage, and Marathon 
counties. The business meeting resulted in a 
decision to become 100% in N. E. A. member- 
ship and to prepare a unit of work in civics 
as a contribution to the supervising teachers’ 
exchange. 
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The following are members of the Wiscon- 
sin Bookmen’s Association. 

Allyn & Bacon—W. K. Niemann. 

American Book Company—W. E. Emery, 
Harold Knowles, P. L. Sisson, Sharp W. Todd. 

Bobbs—Merrill Company—E. B. Heiney. 

Doubleday, Page & Co.—A. L. Landis. 

Ginn and Company—F. T. Moran, E. N. 
Robinson, L. W. Weisel, H. H. Wood. 

D. C. Heath & Co.—Mr. Walsworth, L. W. 
Wood. 

Henry Holt & Co—N. R. Feasley, J. R. 
Struble. 

Iroquois Pub. Co.—L. S. Hance. 

Johnson Pub. Co.—E. H. Edwards. 

Laidlaw Brothers—A. D. Phillips. 

Laurel Book Co.—H. J. Schell. 

J. B. Lippincott Co.—F. W. Bravy. 

Little, Brown & Co.—P. J. Newman. 

Lyons & Carnahan—F. E. Jaastad. 

Macmillan Company—G. H. Huebsch, A. R. 
Jensen. 

Mentzer, Bush & Co.—S. R. Keates. 

Charles E. Merrill & Co.—E. C. Thomas. 

Newson & Company—H. F. Snyder. 

Rand, McNally & Co.—S. T. Cross. 

Row, Peterson & Co.—E. R. Donalds, John 
Donalds. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.—E. G. Moody. 

Scott, Foresman & Co.—J. B. Crouch, E. J. 
Fletcher, Otto Ritzenthaler. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons—J. F. Wilson. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.—H. H. Fuller. 

Southwestern Pub. Co.—R. R. McMasters. 

University Pub. Co.—V. F. Coleman. 

Wheeler Pub. Co.—G. B. McCormick, Carl 
E. Wright. 

World Book Co.—A. L. Johnson. 

Zaner, Bloser Co.—R. B. Moore. 

At the annual meeting on November 3, 
H. H. Wood was elected president to succeed 
W. E. Emery, while J. F. Wilson, vice-presi- 
dent, and G. B. McCormick, secretary and 
treasurer, were re-elected to their respective 
offices. By unanimous vote Carl Haas was 
chosen to accompany M. H. Jackson as the 
only honorary members of the association to 
date. 





The Philadelphia World Conference on Nar- 
cotic Education on July 8th last adopted a 
constitution creating a permanent world or- 
ganization entitled the “World Conference on 
Narcotic Education,” the spirit and purpose 
of which are set forth in the Preamble: “We, 
the people of the world, in order perpetually 
to protect society everywhere from the peril 
of Narcotic Drug Addiction by applying the 
power of truth through education, do ordain 
and establish this constitution for humanity.” 





During the Milwaukee convention the Wis- 
consin Physical Education association was 
formed, and a constitution was drawn up and 
adopted. Miss Emma L. Wilder, of the La 
Crosse Normal school, was elected president. 
Tom Farley, now teaching in Milwaukee, was 
elected vice-president, and Miss Statz secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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EARN TRIP TO EUROPE 
Organizing and chaperoning for world’s 
largest student travel organization. 
200 colleges co-operating. Offer lowest 
cost tours. 
37 days $295. 60 days $490 
Mediterranean Cruise 
Only one teacher appointed for each col- 
lege or town. 
Student Internationale, 238 Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 
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UNIVERSITY TOURS 
70 EUROPE 


65 DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT F DESIRED 
-Adaress 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
‘ of Unwerstty Jours) 
NO EAST 42™ ST New York Cty J 










CThe 
Leading Student Tours 
*EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program. 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUS 


1440 Broadway, New Yor 








HISTORY TEACHERS 

Make American History work interest- 
ing. How can you if you must slow up 
to put on the board or dictate notes that 
experience has shown must be given sep- 
arately. “Our Country” is one answer to 
your problem if you teach upper grades. 
Sample copy, 5c. 

SAMUEL O. KUHN, 

3100 Brondway New York, N. Y. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady for life job with the 
U. S. Government? In getting these posi- 
tions, teachers have a big advantage, be- 
cause of their training and education. 
Over 20,000 positions are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E258, Rochester, 
N. Y., for free list of positions now open 








to teachers, and free sample coaching. 








Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I 
shall meet with the busy-body, the ungrate- 
ful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial; all 
these happen to them by reason of their ig- 
norance of what is good and evil. But I who 
have seen the nature of the good, that it is 
beautiful, and of the bad, that it is ugly, and 
the nature of him who does wrong, that it is 
akin to me, not only of the same blood, but 
that it participates in the same intelligence 
and the same portion of the divinity, I can 
neither be injured by any of them, for no one 
can fix on me what is ugly, nor can I be 
angry with my kinsman nor hate him. 
—Marcus Aurelius 





The Red Arrow school building, District No. 
1, Town of Shields, was completely destroyed 
by fire November 13. 





H. J. Antholz of Spooner was elected presi- 
dent of the Lake Superior Education associa- 
tion.. Other officers are: Vice-president, H. C. 
Almy, Superior; secretary, Agnes Currie, re- 
elected, Superior; treasurer, Le Roy Doleysh, 
re-elected, Superior. With the exception of 
Miss Currie and Mr. Doleysh the 1926-27 of- 
ficers are new. Mr. Antholz had previously 
served as vice president. 





Nicholas Gunderson, superintendent of 
Sparta schools, was crowned “cow calling 
king” at a community festival. He competed 
with veteran farmer callers and “called” 
them all down. 





The west central group of supervising 
teachers and Miss Kibbe, state supervisor of 
elementary grades, met at La Crosse Novem- 
ber 15 to discuss plans and methods for im- 
proving supervisory work in the schools. 





The southwestern group of supervising 
teachers met on November 19 and spent the 
day in visiting the grades at Madison. The 
following day was spent in conference with 
Miss Kibbe. 

This is the second meeting of the group, 
the first having been held at Platteville Teach- 
ers’ College on October 8th. At this meeting 
a very fine program was arranged by the fac- 
ulty. It consisted of demonstration teaching 
and visiting classes in the rural department. 
This meeting was also attended by most of the 
superintendents of this section. 





Dr. E. A. Smith has resigned his position 
as president of the La Crosse Normal school 
= eae the presidency of the University of 

oledo. 


Classmates of 35 years ago were reunited 
November 19 when the Racine high school 
class of 1891 held a banquet. Eleven an- 
swered the roll call. 








A chorus of over 350 voices is being or- 
ganized at the Rhinelander high school under 
the direction of Homer G. Kaupp, musical di- 
rector. It will be one of the largest school 
choruses in Wisconsin. 





Writing teachers and supervisors have 
formed a section of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association. J. M. Tice, penmanship in- 
structor at the Whitewater Normal school, 
was elected chairman, and Tom Sawyer, di- 
rector of writing instruction in the Milwaukee 
public schools, secretary. 





William H. Lighty, director of the Exten- 
sion Division of the University, has been 
elected president of the National University 
Extension Association. Professor Lighty has 
been associated with extension teaching in 
Wisconsin since 1906, when the University 
Extension Division was established. 















for 


for 














Dr. Arnold Bennett Hall, former head of 
the department of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was inaugurated fifth 
president of the University of Oregon Octo- 
ber 18, the first day of the semi-centennial 
celebration of the institution. 

Representatives from 170 educational insti- 
tutions of the United States, 22 university 
presidents, delegates from learned societies, 
students and faculty of the university and 
several hundred citizens of the state wit- 
nessed the ceremony and attended the sym- 
posia on current problems. 

Dr. Clarence Cook Little, president of the 
University of Michigan, was the inducting of- 
ficer. The topic of his address was “Oppor- 
tunity and the Individual.” 

Noted speakers on the program included 
Dr. Frederic Logan Paxson, professor of his- 
tory, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Joseph 
Schafer, superintendent of the State Histor- 
ical Society of Wisconsin; Dr. Frank Le Rond 
McVey, president, University of Kentucky; 
Dr. Willard Hotchkiss, dean of the graduate 
school of business, Stanford University; Dr. 
Henry Suzzalo, former president, University 
of Wyoming; Dr. Claiborne Milton Hill, presi- 
dent, Berkeley Baptist Divinity School. 





Necrology 


Robert Morrison, 48, principal of the Boyd 
High school, died in Madison November 7. 
He was formerly principal at Colfax. 





Miss Grace Potter, one of the leading edu- 
cators in primary work in the middlewest, and 
one of the most loved women in Whitewater, 
died at her home there November 12, on her 
53d birthday. She had been ill for more than 
a year. 

Grace R. Potter was born near Peoria, IIl., 
November 12, 1878. Later the family moved 
to a farm near Whitewater. In 1896 Miss 
Potter was graduated from the Normal school 
there. She attended Peabody college at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Columbia University. Then, 
for almost 25 years, she was director of pri- 
mary work at Whitewater Normal. She had 
rare ability as a story-teller. Friends speak 
of her as one who had a sincere reverence for 
childhood, whose beauty of character was an 
inspiration to pupils and associates, who com- 
bined personal charm and loyalty with pro- 
fessional dignity and thoughtful service. 





Professor Lloyd Goble, for 18 years head of 
the English department at the River Falls 
Normal, died November 25. He had been ill 
for a long time. 


George Burton, 55, superintendent of schools 
for Crawford county, was killed December 4 
when his car skidded and ran into a railing. 
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Demco 
Libra ry oS! upplies 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 


Practical Library 
Supplies 
For Schools 


That is exactly what we carry! Cards, 
book pockets, paste, ink, magazine 
binders, newspaper files, and hundreds 
of other items. 


The Demco book pockets are made of the 
toughest, strongest jute to be found in 
any book pocket on sale. We have one 
grade only. 


Book Cards 


Manila or medium weight index, our 
book cards cover a varying field. HOW 
MUCH? $2.40 and $2.75 per thousand. 


Mounting Papers 


for pictures, clippings, etc. We have an 
attractive and inexpensive line of mounts 
in solid colors and in assorted packages. 


Scrap Books! 


Never forget that the Demco scrap books 
sell faster than we can make them, That 
means pleased customers. There are 
many uses for scrap books. Order 
some today. They make nice CHRIST- 
MAS PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN. 


Demco Library Supplies 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me sample book pockets. 
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At Colleges and Normal Schools 


Lawrence College 


Classes in educational practice have been 
arranged, in which students work under 
teachers in the Appleton public schools. 
About 25 students have enrolled in this ob- 
servation course. 

Nine new members have been added to the 
faculty, as foHows: W. A. McConagha, pro- 
fessor of economics; Richard B. Thiel, pro- 
fessor of education; Lucille Welty, public 
speaking; Warren Beck, English; Olga Acht- 
enhagen, English rhetoric; Elsie Bohstedt, 
German; Leo Rogin, economics; George 
Ghristoph, freshman athletic coach; Kather- 
ine Wisner, director of women’s athletics. 

Three new courses are being offered: In- 
tellectual History of Modern Europe, 1600 to 
the present, to be given by Dr. A. A. Trecor; 
Diplomatic History of the United States, to 
be taught by President Wriston; Choral En- 
semble, to be given by Dean Carl J. Water- 
man of the Conservatory of Music. 


Marquette University 


Dr. George E. Vander Beke, who was re- 
search assistant at the University of Iowa last 
year, has been appointed associate professor 
of the graduate school at Marquette, and sec- 
retary of the department of education. 

Dr. Henry L. Banzhaf, dean of the college 
of dentistry and business manager of the uni- 


versity, was recently elected president of the 
American Dental association. 

Marquette university has offered two schol- 
arships of one year each, or the equivalent in 
summer sessions, to be competed for by Wis- 


consin classroom teachers. One of these 
scholarships will be awarded to the classroom 
teacher who devises the best method or device 
for imparting knowledge to pupils and the 
other will go to the classroom teacher who 
writes the best play, pageant, or other vehicle 
for dramatic expression. 

This contest is one of the plans of the State 
League of Classroom Teachers for developing 
or discovering the capacities of classroom 
teachers. 


Ripon College 


Among faculty changes, perhaps the most 
important is the return of Prof. W. H. Barber, 
formerly dean here, who after two years at 
the university will again take charge of the 
Ripon department of physics. Prof. George F. 
Dudycha is head of the department of psy- 
chology, relieving the present dean, Prof. J. C. 
Graham, who will teach English exclusively. 
Prof. Gertrude Hargrave, after two years of 
absence, has returned as chief librarian. 
Prof. J. W. Becker and Prof. M. B. Taintor, 
heads of the departments of Spanish and 
French, respectively, are both on a year’s 
leave. Prof. S. R. Toussaint has left Ripon 
to become head of the public speaking depart- 
ment at Monmouth. R. A. Kolf, coach at 


Oshkosh Normal for two years, is assisting 
at Ripon this year under Athletic Director 
Doehling. 

The only important departures in organiza- 
tion at Ripon are the installation of a fresh- 
man welcome week with special receptions 
from the upper classmen and faculty to take 
place before the registration days, and the 
creation of a promotion department for the 
purpose of advertising the college, organizing 
alumni, and increasing the scholastic stand- 
ards. This is to be managed by Theo. B. 
Brameld, a graduate of the class of 1926. 


La Crosse Normal 


This fall all freshmen and students enroll- 
ing for the first time were asked to appear 
on Saturday, September 11. Two hundred 
and sixty reported that day and were as- 
signed provisionally to their various courses, 
On Sunday afternoon there was a reception 
for the freshmen, half their number report- 
ing a half hour ahead of time. Later the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions clubs took them 
all for auto rides about the city. 

On Monday, ten specialists and eight nurses 
from the hospitals gave each person a com- 
plete physical examination. Two extended as- 
sembly periods were held on successive days, 
and the students given addresses on the aims 
and plan of the school, the nature of the 
courses offered, the use of the library and lab- 
oratories, the various extra curricular activi- 
ties, and the traditions of La Crosse. These 
talks were made by faculty members, alumni, 
and seniors. 

The freshmen were met later by courses, 
came to brief class sessions to receive text 
books, and lesson assignments. A period was 
also used to make readjustments of courses 
selected on Saturday. All were assigned to 
the faculty staff, as their personal counsellors, 
each teacher having ten students. Interviews 
were arranged and personal contacts estab- 
lished for the entire class. Tuesday night a 
dinner was given to the freshmen and class 
officers were elected. On Wednesday all had 
the mental tests. Thursday regular classes be- 
gan. The entire faculty feel that the fresh- 
men orientation was worth while. 


Oshkosh Normal 


Twenty-nine faculty members spent at least 
six weeks of the period from September 1, 
1925 to September 1, 1926, in advanced study. 
The record is claimed to be surpassed by only 
one similar institution in the country. 


The key to modern human behavior is to 
be found less in the effort to save our physi- 
ological skin than in the effort to save our 
social “face.” 

—Whiting Williams, Mainsprings of Men 
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METHOD SERIES. 
of 3rd and 4th gra 


write words and sentences, 


comparison. 
and is making a strong appeal to teachers. 
Retail price 15 cents. 


writes our nearest office for it. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Palmer Building, Cedar bani, Iowa, 





A NEW PALMER METHOD HANDWRITING MANUAL FOR THIRD AND 
FOURTH GRADES 

Another self-teaching text-book and an IMPORTANT LINK IN THE PALMER 

The instructional part alternates between teachers and pupis, with 

such simplified nae in the paragraphs to pupils as will fit the understand 


The simplified drills lead directly to movement application in making letters and 


The diagrams of main and connective slant; the three elements and their applications 
to capitals, are some of the new outstanding practical features. 
Measuring the Process and Product 
The last seven pages deal specifically with the scientific plan of measuring the process 
and product of muscular movement development and its application to writing. There 
are photo-engraved specimens (3 each) from 38rd and 4th grade pupils for purposes of 
This is an entirely new feature in a text-book on practical handwriting 


Special discount to schools. 
Free Sample Copy sent postpaid to any superintendent, principal or teacher who 


ee A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


ng of those 


2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 











Platteville 


The 1926 Pioneer, yearbook of the senior 
class, was awarded an All-American rating by 
the Central Interscholastic Press association. 
The Pioneer was entered in the class composed 
of teachers’ colleges having an attendance 
from 300 to 699. 
tions of the United States were entered in this 
contest, it is not an insignificant honor that 
has come to Platteville. 


Good Book Week at the Platteville Normal 
will be long remembered by students of the 
Normal department as well as by children in 
the training school. Friday, November 12, 
was the red letter day of the week. Children 
and teachers were invited to visit the library 
on that day, a definite hour being named for 
the visit of each grade. Books were arranged 
on tables in accordance with their suitability 
for the various grades. . 


Miss Georgianna Clark has been employed 
as assistant principal of the training school 
and teacher of psychology and education. 
Miss Clark is well known in Wisconsin. She 
is a graduate of the Stevens Point Normal 
school, has her B.A. and M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has taught in the high 
schools of Wausau and Stoughton, and has 
been supervisor of practice in the Green 
County Normal school and in the normal 
school of Fond du Lac county. Before coming 
to Platteville she was professor of history and 
education in the State School of Science, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota. Miss Clark takes 
the place of Miss Anna J. Beiswenger, who has 
accepted a position in the State Teachers Col- 
lege in Bellingham, Washington. 


River Falls Normal 


A comparison of the enrollment figures for 
the nine normal schools of Wisconsin shows 
that all schools except River Falls have ex- 
perienced a decrease in enrollment this year. 
This loss in attendance varies from ninety- 
three to nineteen. The River Falls school is 
naturally proud to show an increase of fifty- 
four, and considering the fact that the carry- 
over of students from last year was only 181, 


Since books from all sec-. 


a relatively small number, the increase is ac- 
counted for by an unusually large freshman 
class numbering 227. 


Stevens Point Normal 


Earl F. Roberts, formerly of Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, Macomb, was appointed to 
the position held by the late W. A. Clark. 

Frank Percival is director of the school of 
music. He was supervisor of music for 
Greencastle, Indiana schools, and professor of 
methods in public school music at De Pauw 
university, located at Greencastle. 


Superior Normal 

Superior Normal has a faculty of 51 mem- 
bers this year, the largest in the history of 
the school. 

Prof. C. W. Smith, vice-president of the 
school, is introducing a new course in “educa- 
tional statistics.” Prof. Van Patter has been 
appointed dean of men. The new gymnasium 
is in use, and is considered one of the best in 
the state. 

In General 


Construction of new heating plants at the 
Oshkosh, Stevens Point, and Milwaukee state 
normal schools, together with a gymnasium 
at Milwaukee, an auditorium at Oshkosh, a 
training school at Platteville, a library at Su- 
perior, and a dormitory at La Crosse, was 
approved by the state board of normal school 
regents at a meeting held November 16. 

The budget prepared by the board asks an 
appropriation of $5,653,000 for the next bi- 
ennium, approximately $1,750,000 of which is 
for new buildings. The 1925 budget submit- 
ted to the legislature asked $5,170,654, of 
which $4,142,379 was allowed. 


The best part of health is fine disposition. 
It is more essential than talent, even in the 
works of talent. Nothing will supply the 
want of sunshine to peaches, and, to make 
knowledge valuable, you must have cheerful- 
ness of wisdom. Whenever you are sincerely 
pleased, you are nourished. The joy of the 
spirit indicates its strength. All healthy 
things are sweet-tempered. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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if desired.” 


“A full featured machine.” 


cially for Christmas. “Delivered.” 








444 EAST WATER STREET. 


EDUCATORS 
CORONA TYPEWRITERS AT A DISCOUNT TO YOU 


In appreciation of your past helpfulness, and to further the interests of greater 
cooperation, we will allow all principals and teachers a 20% discount on all Corona 
Typewriters purchased from us, until January 1st and may continue to do so. “Terms 


The New Corona, “Just out,” with new Rotary escapement, has the lightest and 
most satisfactory touch of any typewriter, portable or otherwise, the market affords. 


“What a Christmas Gift.” Useful, instructive, appreciated by all. Packed espe- 
OFFICE SPECIALTIES SALES CO. 


Exclusive Distributors for Wisconsin and Northern Michigan 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Only Normal or College 
Graduates Enrolled 
Free Enrollment 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Mgr. 





“OUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
SAFEGUARDS YOU AGAINST 
DISAPPOINTMENT” 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Commonwealth Bldg. 











State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 
Ask for literature—it’s free! 





THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and school officers. 


Personally conducted by experienced teachers. 


14 South Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 











The state of Wisconsin ranks nineteenth in 
support of public libraries, according to a 
study just made by the American Library As- 
sociation. It spent a total of $998,429 or 34¢ 
per capita in the last year. The highest fig- 
ure, $1.08 per capita, was reached by Califor- 
nit, which is almost covered with county libra- 
ries. Massachusetts came next with 85 cents 
per capita. 

In percentage of people still without public 
library service this state ranks thirteenth; 
854,028 people or 32 percent of the total popu- 
lation are without this agency for adult edu- 
cation. In covering the ground the older New 
England states still come first, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island have a library in every town. 
California with its magnificent distances had 
reduced the percent unserved to 8, and since 
these figures were collected has established 
three more county libraries. 

The goal for Wisconsin, as well as for the 
whole nation, is “adequate public library serv- 
ice within easy reach of everyone.” Steps to- 
ward this goal, as recommended by the Amer- 
ican Library Association, are: 

1. A public opinion convinced of the value 
of ea libraries and of high standards 
of library service. 

2. Effective city libraries reaching their 
whole service areas. 

3. General adoption of the county or other 
large unit as the basis for adequate rural 
public library service. 

4. A strong state library extension agency 

to lead in library development. 





On October 23d, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Training for the Ele- 
mentary School Principalship of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals met at 
the headquarters of the National Education 
Association. A series of investigations bear- 
ing upon the elementary school principalship 
was projected. The Committee is anxious to 
get in touch with all investigations which have 
been completed and now in progress in school 
systems, colleges and universities, and other 
places, which bear upon the status, duties, ad- 
ministrative relationships and other phases of 
the office of elementary school principal. 

Send material to Division of Research, 1201 
Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 





Certainly President Morgan of Antioch Col- 
lege is right when he reminds us that “in- 
telligence is not a separate and distinguish- 
able organ or department of personality which 
may be trained and developed at the expense 
of the rest. The person who has no manual 
deftness is to that extent defective in intelli- 
gence. The five senses and the expert manip- 
ulation of the body are not only important 
for the secondary uses of intelligence. They 
are the means by which intelligence is devel- 
oped. Judgment, reflection, imagination, in- 
tuition, aspiration, are sound and trustworthy 
only on the basis of accurate and experienced 
perception, and for perception, training of a 
the means of perception is indispensable.” 
—Whiting Williams, Mainsprings of Men 
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“Miss Martin told us all about birds 
to-day. Say, Dad, I found out why our 
bird cannot fall off his perch when he 


is asleep!”’ 
“Is that so? Tell us about it!” 


“Well—son,what did you learn to-day 
hool?’’ 
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Where a Teacher’s Reputation Is Won~or Lost! 





Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7,000 pages—55% more 
material than other works 
of its type 
Ten volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
to teachers 
Loose-leaf annuals 


e 


THE WORLD BOOK is the 
only work of its kind included in 
the Graded List of Books for 
Children prepared by the Elemen- 
tary School Library Committee of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion 






Your success or failure as a teacher is not 
decided by a school board sitting in solemn 
session. An unofficial committee, wielding 
far greater power, sits in judgment upon you 
every night,when Dad and Mother, Brother 
and Sister, gather for the evening meal. 

Children will tell eagerly the new and 
interesting things they have learned. They 
will be all the more delighted if they can 
tell Dad something he does not know. 
And Dad will be impressed. You may 
be sure, too, the youngsters will not over- 
look the times you may have confessed 
ignorance, or did not appear confident of 
the information you gave out to them. 


THE WORLD BOOK is virtually a 
necessity if you would make your class 
work more interesting. Your pupils profit 
by its use. Before long, the folks at home 
will say, ““Miss Martin must be a very 
good teacher.” The word passes around 
and soon you have a reputation that leads 
to bigger things—to a more desirable posi- 
tion and a better salary. 

Is the professional reputation you hope 
to build worth the few moments it will 
take to investigate the superior features of 
THE WORLD BOOK? 

Send now for Free Booklets. Use 


coupon below. 


W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept.1-D, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 





O “The Verdict of 





and Problems. 


Position 


When you write to advertisers please mention the JouRNAL 


W. F. OUARRIE & COMPANY e 
Dept 1-D, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Please send me the Larne ts checked below 


Edu 
about THE WORLD ‘BOOK [Free]. 
**Making School Days Count. 
WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages [Free]. 

0 “Projects and Problems.’ A valuable booklet for teachers 
using the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, George A. Work. Chas. A. McMurry, William C. 
Bagley and other well-known educators. Regul: ar price 50 
cents. Special to readers of this magazine, 25 ce nts. [Please 
enclose 25 cents in stamps or coin if you want “Projects 


My Name ana Fuii Address 


-ators.’"’ Tells what authorities say 


Describes contents of THE 
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Features that make 
for superiority 


From the in-built quality of Old 
Reliable Hyloplate came immedi- 
ate recognition. From recognition 
came tremendous demand and 
volume. Volume reduced over- 
head... and effected great savings. 
So Hyloplate today is offered the 
consumer as a quality product at 
a remarkably low price. 


Produced by special machinery, 
in a factory built and specially 
equipped for this one product, 
developed and supervised by ex- 
perts, Old Reliable Hyloplate has 
naturally won a position of leader- 
ship in the manufactured black- 
board field. 


Time-tested and proved...Old 
Reliable Hyloplate will not warp, 
chip, crack or break. It is hard, 
close-grained ... with a velvet- 
smooth writing surface of world- 
wide reputation. 


And with these vitally impor- 
tant features are many others 
which make Hyloplate as efficient 
as it is economical. 


As a result Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate is guaranteed by the makers 
as well as the distributor who 
sells it to last 10 years or more. 
Easy to install ...in black or green. 
The genuine has the trade mark 
on the back. Write for catalog 
1H, and free sample. 






OLD RELIABLE 


HYLOPLATE 


TRADE MARK 


BLACKBOARD 














= . 

<{> School Supplies 
backed by this <ge> 
famous Trade Mark. 





SPN 
Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are epecially adapted for 
school use ... on desk or table, or 
hung from ceiling. For 45 years un- 
excelled in mechanica! construction. 
Imported lithographed maps. Color 
guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle 
on each to indicate the time anywhere 
in the world. 30 styles and sizes. 
Write for catalog 1G. 










Bacon Standard Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. 
Lithographed in 9 colors. Machine- 
mounted on heavy cloth backing. En- 
graved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing 
edition. Detail clear and clean. Show 
comparative time, steamship routes 
with distances, heights of mountain 
peaks, and principal railroads. Better, 
but cost less. 48 x 41—United States, 
Europe, Asia, Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres, World, North America, 
South America, Africa. Write for cat- 
alog 1B. 








Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high 
quality, made of high-grade imported 
materials In a special factory .. . no 
soap, grease or otheringredients harm- 
ful to blackboards used. Durable, 
dustless, sanitary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong. In “hard,’’ 
“‘medium,”’ and ‘‘soft.’’ Very eco- 
nomical. Write for catalog 1A. 


_—— 
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(patented) 


Costello Double Sewed Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Rein- 
forced back prevents curling up, 
spreading, or breaking down in use. 

o “pockets’’ between felts for dust 
to enter. Nothing but felt used in its 
construction. Noiseless. Works bet- 
ter, lasts longer. Chosen by school 
boards everywhere. Guaranteed per- 
fect. Write for catalog 1E. 


When you write to advertisers please mention the JOURNAL 
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Figures that prove 
world-wide 
popularity 


For over 43 years Old Reliable 
Hyloplate has been giving satisfac- 
tory service. In the last 30 years 
more than 42,000,000 square feet 
of Old Reliable Hyloplate have 
been sold. In 22 foreign countries 
...and in schools throughout the 
United States ... Hyloplate is the 
accepted blackboard and decid- 
edly the most popular. 


Asa result of Hyloplate quality 
and economy, its freedom from 
imperfections, its fine writing sur- 
face, its deep jet black or live green 
color, its suitability for any sort of 
chalk . . . its general all around 
goodness . . . there is more Hylo- 
plate in service than all other man- 


ufactured Blackboard combined. 


Hyloplate is the economical 
blackboard for permanent or tem- 
porary installation. Its advantages 
merit the most serious considera- 
tion for every blackboard require- 
ment. Its record, and the guaran- 
tee behind it, assure you lasting 
blackboard satisfaction. And our 
catalog 1H, that comesto you with 
a free sample of Hyloplate, will 
give you such detailed facts as you 
should have before you when you 
specify or purchase blackboard. 
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